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425 HP at 1900 RPM 
WEIGHT 650 


33 Hi t More Pay Load 

In a Ford Air Line Transport the “Wasp” 
has demonstrated its ability to carry 33- 1 /3 % 
greater pay load than the previously used 
water cooled powerplant of approximately 
the same power. 

It is becoming apparent that the “Wasp” 
will find the same useful application in the 
commercial field as it has in Naval aeronautics. 

THE 

PRATTS WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Ford All Metal Transport 
"Wasp” Equipped 
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The Star in the Sky 


T O build a plane that will fly is no longer 
an achievement. To build one equal to 
all the varied conditions of the air, of the 
landing field and the emergency landing 
and to build into it safety factors ample for 
every condition is a wholly different task. 
Half-knowledge is insufficient. It requires 
the combined abilities of designers, engi- 
neers and craftsmen who have grown 
“air- wise” through long, varied and ex- 
tended first-hand experience in every 
phase of mastering the air. 
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BACK OF THE 


OROWING 



The ‘Pitcairn Factory Organization 


Back of the Pitcairn Orowing is a carefully selected 
organization of expert craftsmen. Their skill and ex- 
perience are reflected in the highest standard of work- 
manship, in numerous refinements of detail, and in 
particular attention to vital points of stress and wear. 

The Pitcairn organization is producing in Orowing 
a plane with remarkable inherent stability and 
excellent performance, with a low maintenance 
cost and an initial investment of only $2000. 

Inquiries for Dealer Representation Invited 
Complete Description on Request 

PITCAIRN AIRCRAFT- INC 

LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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HERE IT IS! 


The WACO TEN 


The 


dness and complete appointments give risejto theZquestion - 

DOES IT PERFORM LIKE 


ERIOR FEATURES 

WACO TEN 
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QUICKER TAKE-OFF 





TKe ADVANCE AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO U.S.A. 
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Wilkins Starts Hazardous Quest With Two 

STINSON DETROITERS 

America’s Finest Aircraft 

" t d he b b y es a t J 






lhey\ c'o k- c rf V in *4 5cT fe e a nd ' wh eii 'irf the airf 
of the planes. 


{ability, has ret pretent day styles in 
the ideal plane for the airline, the 


Fcr full particulars, write 

THE STINSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WHO’S WHO 

In American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 

The Blue Book °f American Airmen 

Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft 
manufacturers, flying officers of Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, Air Mail personnel, aircraft acces- 
sories manufacturers, flying field owners, American 
aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, National 
Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 

TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 

Price $2.00 

POSTPAID 


GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 West 57th Street, New York 

Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who’s Who in American Aeronautics. 

Name 

Address 

Cily 
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Consolidated 

^^iivcraft 



LOW ULTIMATE COST/ 


r I 'HE initial price of airplanes means nothing. It is only the ultimate cost to the 
buyer, which should be considered. The CONSOLIDATED TRUSTIES 
and HUSKIES, from a maintenance standpoint, are admittedly the best airplanes 
ever used in primary training by either the Army or Navy. Their ultimate cost 
is lowest! 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Altitude Performance 



T HE “ Corsair ” at high altitudes will outfly and outmaneuver 
present standard Service Single-Seater Pursuit Planes. 

It will not “fall-out” of tight maneuvers at Service Ceiling. 

Its full-load climb in 10 minutes equals, or betters, that of 
Service Single-Seaters of lesser gross flight weight and smaller 
useful load capacity. 

Likewise the demonstrated Rate of Climb and Horizontal 
Speed of the “ Corsair ” at various Altitude Levels conclusively 
prove Performance Superiority over standard Military two- 
place Land-or-Seaplanes. 

CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 

LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
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Vice-President 
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Judging by the world- wide 
attention which is being given 
lo the general subject of air- 
ships at this time, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that we arc 
possibly entering upon an era 
of airship activity, both com- 
mercial and military, which will 
result in the definite placing of 
this class of aircraft in its right- 
ful position in the field of aero- 
nautics. In military or naval 
flying, the airship may eventu- 
ally be looked upon as the 
capital ship of the air and as 
such may develop into an air- 
craft carrier much for the same 
purpose as are our sca-going 
aircraft carriers today. 

In the commercial field, one 
of the major problems to be 
satisfactorily solved is the means 
and method of mooring. It is 
likely that the costs and compli- 
cations of mooring giant com- 
mercial airships will be as great 
and serious as in the case of 
ocean liners. Where only small 
loads, either of passengers or of 
mail, are to be taken on or 
landed, it is not unlikely that 
airplane tenders may be used. 
In both the military and the 
•commercial problem, therefore, 
the experiments on large air- 
ships carrying airplanes in 
flight, as described in this issue, 
should be of the very greatest 
interest. 
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Profits 
are larger with 

Wright 
Whirlwind 
Engines 

because of greater 
loads per horse 
power- lower cost 
per mile— six years 
of proved safety. 
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The Aircraft Display 

T HE PROPOSAL to hold an exhibition of American 
aircraft in Washington, D. C. coincident with the 
forthcoming Pan-American Congress is one which 
should offer a wide appeal. The scope of an industry, 
if it is confined to domestic business, is one thing but 
if it is broadened to the inclusion of a wide foreign 
trade it is something entirely different. The American 
automobile industry has long enjoyed a fairly extensive 
foreign trade, and, with its very wide domestic busi- 
ness, has thrived. Yet, in the case of the Aircraft In- 
dustry, this has not been the case and foreign trade has 
been very limited. Combined with the fact that, cer- 
tainly until recent years, aircraft sales outside the 
Government were somewhat rare, the lack of foreign 
trade has left the Industry with a very limited outlet 
for its products. 

This almost complete lack of foreign business rela- 
tions has, no doubt, been very largely due to the long 
distances which separate this country from Europe 
where aircraft are in demand. That we have not de- 
veloped a wider trade in the Latin Ameiucas is, how- 
ever, an entirely different problem in which the lack 
of an extensive demand has been paramount. This 
condition will not last for, in fact. South American 
countries are already showing considerable interest in 
both commercial aviation and military air power. Euro- 
pean countries, to a notable extent Germany, have taken 
serious cognizance of the growing aeronautical interest 
in South America and have taken the initial steps to- 
ward developing an appreciable trade in these countries. 

Nevertheless, South America is obviously a field for 
the American Industry. American firms are closer and 
can, therefore, give better service to South American 
purchasers, whether Governments, corporations or in- 
dividuals. Furthermore, owing again to the fact that the 
two continents are so comparatively close, it is reason- 
able to expect that American manufacturers can give a 
very much closer attention to the requirements and ne- 
cessities of the numerous flying problems peculiar to 
South America. And, last, but by no means least, the 
American Aircraft Industry can, in nine cases out of 
ten, quote a lower price on products equally as good and 
invariably better than can foreign manufacturers. 

The occasion of the Pan-American Congress is. there- 
fore, a most fitting opportunity for the Aircraft Indus- 
dry to exhibit itself. Officials of South American 
governments will be in Washington at the time, to- 
gether with representatives of industry and commerce 
in the South, and there is reason to expect that these 
representatives would welcome an opportunity of view- 
ing American aircraft on exhibition and in the air, as 
will be possible at Bolling Field during the period set 
for the Display. 


High and Low Price Planes 

E DUCATION of tire buying public is to a very large 
extent a matter of advertising and of time. The 
automobile firms of today have not established their 
reputation overnight, but have consistently turned out 
good products over a number of years, and have built 
up reputations for certain characteristics. Outwardly, 
there is often little difference between the automobile in 
the $2,000 class and that in the $4,000 class, but years 
of experience have taught tire buying public that the 
difference in cost represents a real difference in value. 

In the aeronautic field the same applies, with the one 
very great difference, that the flying public has not as 
yet thoroughly learned to discriminate between classes 
of aircraft. To the totally uninitiated, all airplanes 
look alike, and even many so-called aeronautical ex- 
perts fail to realize that where two airplanes differ 
materially in price there is probably also a difference 
in quality and the higher class product will prove 
worthwhile provided that the purchaser can pay the 
difference. 

Some day, when the business is older, certain firms 
will hold the position which the high-priced car manu- 
facturers hold in the automobile field, while other firms 
which have specialized in production in large quantities 
will be in a class similar to that of the lower priced car 
manufacturers. To the discriminating, these distinc- 
tions already exist to a limited extent in the aviation 
field, but it will be some time before all of the manu- 
facturers now in the field have established their respec- 
tive positions. Of course, all classes arc equally im- 
portant and will always have their market ; those who 
can afford the refinements of the more expensive pro- 
ducts buying these, while the great majority of us will 
travel around in the less expensive vehicle. 

Air Travel in Japan 

T HE DETAILS which are published in this issue of 
Aviation, regarding air transport activities in 
Japan are of particular interest because of the peculiar 
condition inherent in the geography of the Islands of 
Nippon. While Japan is not very large, just as the 
British Isles are not large, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the future of regular air transport in the for- 
mer country is very much brighter than that in Great 
Britain where the excellence of the railroad facilities and 
the short distances offer severe competition to air travel. 

In Japan, however, regardless of how good the rail- 
road facilities may be and how short may be the distan- 
ces, the geography of the land — its shape when viewed 
on a map — is such that the very direct routes possible 
by airline must present admirable advantages to the de- 
velopment of this latest form of travel. 
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All-American Aircraft Display Planned 

Air Show to be held in Washington, D. C., May 
2 - 5 , on Occasion of Pan-American Conference 


W ITH THE meeting of the Pan-American Commercial 
Conference and the Annual Convention of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, at Washington in May, an un- 
usual opportunity is given to demonstrate to an extremely 
broad market, the efficiency and safety, as well as the military 
and commercial value, of modern American aircraft and equip- 
ment. Approximately two score manufacturers, in response 
to the original announcements of a proposed aircraft show, 
issued by the Department of Commerce and the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, have already indicated a 
desire to reach this market and participate in such an event. 

As announced last week, a meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce at Washington, on 
March 7, largely attended by representatives of the Govern- 
ment Services, the industry and the other co-operating organi- 
zations. At this meeting the Aeronantical Chamber of Com- 
merce was requested, by resolution, to lend its facilities to 
the preparation of a program, and to plan an exhibition upon 
a business-like basis and in a manner commensurate with the 
opportunity offered, on behalf of the manufacturers of our 
entire Aircraft Industry. 

In accordance with the above. 0. G. Peterson has been re- 
quested to act as Managing Director and the work has been 
organized and a plan developed as follows: 


1. To hold a show of both flying and still exhibits of air- 
craft and equipment at Bolling Field or Anacostia, May 2-5, 
1927, inclusive, in hangars made available through the 
courtesy of the Army and Navy. 

2. No charge will be made for space to the exhibitors and 
no charge will be made to the public for admission to the 
Show. 

3. To enhance and perpetuate the value of the display, an 
illustrated catalog will be issued, printed in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese. In this catalog a description of the various 
produets of the exhibitors will be presented. Such descrip- 
tions will be limited to statements of the outstanding charac- 
teristics and accomplishments of the various products, accom- 
panied by brief specifications and appropriate illustrations, 
giving concise information but not in the nature of display 
advertising. While it will be required of exhibitors to take 
at least one page in the catalog, other members of the indus- 
try. not finding it practicable or convenient to participate in 
the Exhibition, may participate in the catalog. 

4. The necessary direct expense of the show will be met 
from revenue derived from this catalog. From a preliminary 
estimate it is believed that, with a price of $150 per page and 
$100 for each additional page, sufficient revenue will be real- 
ized to cover the necessary direct expenses unless the require- 
ments exceed present estimates. 


Commander de Pinedo Crosses Brazil 

Comdr. Francesco de Pinedo arrived at San Luis de Cn- 
ceres, Brazil, from Asuncion, Paraguay, March 16, making 
the first flight ever successfully completed to tlidt section of 
Brazil. In his 625 mile flight up the Paraguay River, Com- 
mander de Pinedo passed over the towns of Coimbra and 
Corumba. 

The Italian pilot left Asuncion at 6 :57 a.m. and flew north- 
ward across the Brazilian jungles. He passed over the im- 

of communication with the outside World, except through 
the semi-savage Indians, who inhabit these places. Telegraphic 
communications with the Matto Grosso region were broken 
and the first news of his landing was received by wireless. 

On March 17, Commander de Pinedo left San Luiz de 
Caeeres and disappeared in the great stretches of jungle 
that make up this region. No word had been received from 
him at the time of this writing, but it was thought this was 
due to the fact that communication is practically impossible 
because of a lack of means existing in these parts to get in 
touch with the World. 

As we go to press, word comes that Commander de Pinedo 
arrived at Para, Brazil, on March 21, completing the first 
flight ever made across Central Brazil. For two days, the 
whereabouts of the Commander and his two companions had 
been unknown. But the fears that he had been lost in the 
tropical jungles of Western Brazil were dissipated when the 
Sante Maria, his Savoia seaplane, landed at Manaos at 3:45 
p.m., March 19. From Manaos, Commander de Pinedo flew 
down the Amazon River, a distance of 800 miles, on March 
20, to Para. 

Unique Gliding Performance 

A flier named Espenlaub recently performed an interesting 
gliding experiment in Cassel, Germany. He attached his 
motorless plane, with a long cable, to a power driven airplane 
and was towed into the air. When he had reached several 
thousand feet altitude, he cut loose and glided back safely to 
his starting place. He intends to take part in gliding contests 
this Summer, using this method. 


Portuguese Flier Crosses South Atlantic 

The Portugue.-e round-the-world plane, commanded by 
Major Sarmonto Bcircs, reached Fernando de Noronha, an 
island near Brazil. March 17, at 10:15 a.m., having flown 
from the Bissagos Archipelago, Portuguese Guinea, on the 
African coast. 

Major Bi-ires’ flight across the Atlantic is a stage in his 
Round-thc-World flight which he expects to complete in 
ninety days. 

Major Bcircs reported that there was no difficulty in flying 
directly to the island, although the plane had to fight two 
gales, and upon- landing was short of gasoline. The Portu- 
guese flier covered a slightly longer route than that taken by 
Comdr. Francesco de Pinedo, the Italian pilot, in his recent 
crossing of the Atlantic. Commander de Pinedo flew from 
the Cape Verde Islands. 


Time Limit Extended for Civil Licenses 

It is announced by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the time limit for the submitting of 
applications and identification marks for pilots licenses, nnder 
the air commerce regulations, has been extended from March 
1, 1927, until May 1, 1927. 

Section 89 of the regulations, which took effect at midnight 
Dec. 31, 1926, originally called for the filing of all applications 
by March 1, but it has been decided to extend the date be- 
cause some of the pilots, mechanics and operators affected 
by the regulations do hot completely understand the provi- 
sions of the law. To date there has been a flood of applica- 
tions covering airmen and aircraft, but on account of the 
short time remaining before the date first named, it was de- 
cided to give a reasonable extension. 

After May 1, 1927, any pilot, operator, or mechanic, who 
has not applied for the necessary license or identification 
mark, or both, will be subject to a penalty of $500. The 
department is seriously considering imposing such a penalty 
upon those who, at that time, have apparently made no effort 
to comply with the regulations. 
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Large Airships as Aircraft Carriers 

British Experiments with Airplanes Leaving and 
Hooking on to Airships in Flight Show Future 
By R. A. deH. Haig, A. F. C. 

(Copyright ^ 


W HEN CONSIDERING the 
uses of airships for various 
purposes the question arose 
as to whether it was possible to trans- 
fer goods, or personnel, when in full 
flight, from airship to an attendant 
airplane, and it seemed that there 
was always the possibility that an 
airplane belonging to the ship or ca- 
pable of being housed on the ship 
would be an advantage. It so hap- 
pened that the rigid airship R.33, 
which was of wartime construction, 
was about to be commissioned to 
carry out some other experimental 
work, so that the Staff at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Fambor- 
ongh, England, in October, 1925, was 
asked to look into the question of 
airships carrying planes and launch- 
ing them in flight. 

After some considerable discussion 
and careful calculations on the ques- 
tion of weights, etc., it was found 
that, while the airship would carry 
fairly large loads, it was doubtful 
whether the structure would stand 


Squadron Leader R. A. deH. Haig, 
then an officer in the British Royal 
Air Force, in 1925 carried out some 
highly significant experiments in the 
possibilities of large airships carry- 
ing airplanes which could be re- 
leased in flight and could again 
make contact while in the air. The 
Air Ministry chose Squadron Lead- 
er Haig for this work because of 
his marked ability as a pursuit 
plane pilot in close formation Hy- 
ing, which demands the high pre- 
cision of piloting necessary for the 
successful conclusion of the experi- 
ments he so interestingly describes 
herewith. The possibilities, both 
military and commercial, pioneered 
in these experiments will be fully 
appreciated by readers of AVIA- 
TION. 


attaching n full-size airplane for 

However, a DH.53 of the type which 
Imd performed at the early light 
airplane competitions at Lympne was 
available, and ns it weighed but 800 
lb., all up, this machine appeared 
quite suitable for the experimental 

We examined all available data 
with regard to attaching a machine 
to an airship and maintaining con- 
tact between the two aircraft, which 
had been carried out during the War 
in England, and later in the United 
States. From this data it became 
evident that very little was known 
of the airflow m the vicinity of a 
large airship in flight, and that an 
experiment of this sort, to be really 
satisfactory, would mean providing 
a single hook on the airplane, under 
the control of the pilot, for hooking 
on a considerable distance below the 
airship Furthermore, some buffer ar- 
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rangement was necessary to prevent the plane damaging either 
itself or the airship when actually attached, and some means 
had to be adopted for cheeking the sway of the machine when 
hauling it up. 

It was felt that, for the first tests, the results of the United 
States experiments in which a Sperry Messenger was attached 
to a small airship, could not be made use of, 9ince, in addition 
to the enormous difference in relative size between the Ameri- 
can airship and the plane and the R.33 and lightplane, no 
attempt to attach close up under the airship had been made. 
Also, the necessity of housing the airplane close to the hull 
made the stiff trapeze provided on the American airship im- 
practicable. 


Preliminary Experiments 

Some experiments were, therefore, carried out with a small 
model and a wire structure in a wind tunnel, and a satisfac- 
tory layout was established. It was found that the apparatus, 
which consists of a horizontal trapeze bar capable of being 
drawn up by means of a suitable winch, should be hung by 
two approximately vertical cables attached to strong points 
on the airship. The fore and aft position of the trapeze was 
fixed by two guys attached to the ends of the trapeze bar and 
carried forward to the bow of the airship and at a compara- 
tively small angle to the keel. These guys, while taking the 
drag of the airplane when attached to the' trapeze, were fur- 
ther cross braced from the comer of the trapeze to the at- 
tachment of the other guy to the airship in order to prevent 

The DH.53 proved, as far as the engine was concerned, 
rather unreliable when overloaded with all the extra weight 
of the gear. The engine, a Blackburn Tomtit, gave no me- 
chanical trouble, but some plug trouble was experienced owing 
to the conditions under which it was working for these tests. 
Another bad point on the airplane was that, in order to see 
the hook which was fitted some three feet above the cockpit 
and over the C.G. of the machine, the pilot had to bend his 
head back and look up, and, consequently, had very little idea 
as to the position of the horizon, as his vision was limited 
to either the underside of the airship or the sky. 

During the course of the preliminary discussions it was 
decided that the method of overtaking the airship and flying 
into the trapeze was not a good one. This had been gone 
into during various experiments when connections had been 
established between aircraft, and had also been demonstrated 
by the airship people when mooring to a mast, and it was 





felt that the correct method was to arrange the flight path of 
the airplane to be about 60 deg. above the horizontal in order 
to hit the trapeze with a certain amount of relative forward 
speed, together with a certain amount of relative vertical 
velocity. A guard, however, was provided to prevent the 
propeller hitting the wires, which guard, however, afterwards 
proved quite ineffective. 

The actual housing on the airship consisted of hauling the 
airplane up by means of the vertical cables on the trapeze 
to within 4 or 5 ft. of the bottom of the airship, where pads 
were provided which bedded on the tops of the wings and 
fuselage to prevent oscillation. Of course, in later designs 
the airplane might be housed right inside the airship. 
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All this investigation and design took some months, but 
eventually everything was gathered together and the airship 
R.33 with the little airplane tucked up in place in front of 
the two wing cars was made ready at Pulliam Airship Station. 
Numerous officials, together with the press and photographers 
collected at this airdrome and waited for good weather. 

After some days cf waiting the weather prophets foretold 
a few good hours and the airship was taken out of the hangar 


under the command of Major Scott of trans-Atlantic fame, 
and an ascent made. At about 4,000 ft. altitude I got down 
into the cockpit of the DH.53, a very windy and cold pro- 
cedure, as there was absolutely no protection, and o 
to climb down a very flimsy aluminum ladder from the 
of the airship. I afterwards discarded this and used the 
trapeze, as the ladder always tried to become a corkscrew 
when in use. 

To make the job easier it had been arranged to stop the 
two forward engines on the airship, thus eliminating their 
slipstream over the airplane, and also to slow the ship down 
below the stalling speed of the DH.53 in order to allow it 
to drop clear. At a pre-arranged signal I released the hook 
from the trapeze and the machine dropped away. By mean* 
of a valve lifter I was able to release the compression, and 
the propeller was soon turning round happily and I was, 
thus, able to start the engine. 

A Broken Propeller 

By this time I was some 200 ft. below the airship and a 
long way behind. I found I had great difficulty in catching 
up with the ship but eventually this was managed and I saw 
the correct signal to hook on. The trapeze had been lowered 
some 50 ft. below the airship, and I went to take my place 
below ; this, owing to the low speed of the DH.53, took quite 
a time. At this point the airship commander decided that 
wo were getting too far from the airdrome and decided to 
slow down, and withdrew the signals for me to hook on. Un- 
fortunately, from underneath the airship I was only able to 
watch the trapeze, and, therefore, did not see this alteration 
in signals, so I carried on. Eventually, however, I managed 
to hook on, but I was going rather too fast, and, owing to 
the weight of the trapeze, the airplane was swung around it 
and upwards, and the propeller fouled one of the cross-brao- 
ing wires, broke ihe wire and the propeller, and stopped the 
ise had subsided I found myself hanging 
bracing wire broken and a dead engine. 

As it was possible that I might need the engine when being 
hauled up, and the lack of the bracing wire might result in 
awkward swaying, I decided to release and glide down to 
the airdrome. This proved successful and I managed to land 
at the foot of the mast. I was at once surrounded by numer- 
ous press people who took photographs of the damaged ma- 
chine and a rather irate pilot. 


engine. After the m 


The DH.53 (Black 
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At the second attempt, some time later, a successful hook 
on was managed, but a failure of one of the pulley blocks 
on the airship made it impossible for me to stay on as the 
trapeze dropped at one end and the hook slid into the corner, 
so I had to drop off and eventually made a landing in a field. 

For the third attempt it was decided to increase the engine 
power on my machine, and a Bristol Cherub engine was pro- 
cured and mounted in the DH.53, and the whole gear gone 
over again. This time, two additional cables provided with 
shock absorbers were attached to the end of the trapeze and 
actually took the load of the machine when hooking on. The 
trapeze itself, which had previously been provided with a 
dip in the center for the airplane to centralize itself, was 
replaced by a straight one. consequently lighter, and, there- 
fore, less likely to effect the path of the plane at the moment 
of contact. 

A difficulty with the Cherub engine was that it was not 
possible to lift the exhaust valves to release compression and 
allow the engine to be turned over by the propeller to start, 
so we had to devise a method of starting from the airship, 
and this meant sitting on a very flimsy aluminum girder in 
a strong gale with nothing underneath, and fishing for the 
propeller of the airplane, some eight feet down, with a sort 
of landing net at the end of a ten foot telescopic pole. This 
duty was zealously performed by one of the charge hands. 
As is usual on important occasions, the engine, normally 
without reproach, started only after about fifty pull-overs. 

A Successful Hook-On 

At the final trial, the value of the extra power of the Cherub 
was evident and various practice attempts were made at hook- 
ing on with the airplane hook locked. This was now possible, 
and the effect of the airplane controls on the relative motion 
between the machine and the trapeze bar was most interesting. 
Finally, a hook on was accomplished, and it was found that 
the straight trapeze bar was not all joy. It was exceedingly 
difficult to get to the center. I made numerous attempts when 
hooked, which generally ended by sliding, with some zest, 
into the opposite corner. However, it was eventually accom- 
plished, and the machine was hauled up. This operation 
presented no difficulty whatever and no swaying occurred. I 
found I could make the hauling up operation easy or other- 
wise by causing the nose of the plane to point up or down, 
i. e., either pulling on the cables or flying up. The airship, 
of course, was kept at a steady speed well above the stalling 
speed of the machine. 

From the experience gained there is no doubt that, given 
an airship suitably designed, airplanes can he released and 


hooked on and housed again with ease. We have proved that 
it can be done and that very little more experiment is needed 
to make it a very straightforward job which can be carried 
out by any pilot who has had experience in close formation 
flying. For training purposes it would not even be necessary 
to use an airship, any big airplane could have a suitable 
trapeze hung from it for other airplanes to practice on with 
dummy hooks. 

In War time, a suitably designed airship would have its 
own scouts which would attack any enemy machines and 
would be capable of putting np a most redoubtable defense. 
One big advantage which would accrue as a result of the 
development of airplanes for this work is that such a plane 
need have no undercarriage and only a small hook. The 
engine and propeller could be designed to be efficient at some 
height, say 20,000 ft., and such a machine would be far su- 
perior in performance at altitude to any ground aircraft that 
might attack the airship as the former would be in its natural 
element. In view of the possibility of a landing being forced 
the lightest of skids on the fuselage would be sufficient to 
prevent the pilot from being hurt. 

It is really from a commercial point of view that I see the 
biggest advantage, however. Instead of an airship having 
to carry out comparatively short trips, say from London to 
Egypt, and then execute a rather difficult and expensive land- 
ing to a mast, the trip would be extended, say to Cape Town, 
and any goods (and possibly, later, passengers) could be ex- 
changed by merely flying a suitable airplane up from some 
airdrome en route. The airship would not even have to stop. 
While not wishing to press the point unduly, this arrange- 
ment seems to be ideal. 

The airship authorities claim, apparon'Iy quite reasonably, 
that the airship is the long distance weight carrier, and the 
airplane has proved a good and very rapid comparatively 
short distance transport vehicle. I am speaking now of aerial 
distances of thousands of land miles as against hundreds of 
land miles. Is it not obvious that the ideal is a combination 
of both? From what little I have seen, as a layman, of air- 
ships on the ground and at masts etc., the real troubles arise 
under these conditions, and bnd as an airplane is from this 
point of view, the airship is a thousand times worse. It is, 
moreover, a prey to every wind which blows under these con- 
ditions but. like the airplane, nothing worries it once it is 
in the air. Therefore, keep it in the air as long as possible. 

Some day. a long way ahead, I suppose our airship liners 
will normally live in the air, be rc-fnclled, re-gassed and re- 
loaded in the air, and only come down for docking and repairs. 


Detroit University Aeronautical Course 

The University of Detroit was among the pioneers in es- 
tablishing a regular undergraduate course of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Aeronautical Engineering. The 
course started in September, 1921. 

The engineering training offered students registered in the 
course of aeronautics follows the general co-operative educa- 
tional plan carried on by the University of Detroit. Under 
this plan, the student spends alternative bi-weekly periods in 
the class and industrial shops which are allied with his course 
of studies. In connection with this, aeronautical students 
are employed by the Aircraft Division of the Ford Motor 
Co., the Stinson Aircraft Corp., the Hess Aircraft Co. and 
similar companies. 

In 1921 twenty students enrolled; in September, 1926, 
ninety-two students were taking the course. 

In addition to the available laboratory equipment in the 
other departments of the College of Engineering, the Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics maintains an aerodynamic laboratory. 
This consists chiefly of a closed throat, open circuit wind 
tunnel, threo-and-n-half feet square at the working chamber. 
This is the largest tunnel that could be built in the engineer- 

The laboratories of the university are open for nse to the 
industry in general and to the aircraft establishments in par- 


ticular on a non-profit basis. The Powell Racer, winner of 
the lightplane events in the National Air Races held in New 
York in 1925, was designed and built at the University of 
Detroit. In addition to research work carried on in the labora- 
tories, it has become customary to include among the activities 
regular scheduled inspection trips to such establishments as 
McCook Field, the Advance Aircraft Co., the Hartzell Pro- 
peller Co., Selfridge Field, the Stinson Aircraft Corp., the 
Aircraft Division of the Ford Motor Co. and the Aircraft 
Development Corp. This is easily accomplished, due to the 
proximity of the University of Detroit to. the aircraft industry. 


To Photograph New York from Rochester 

Lieut. George W. Goddard, of the Air Corps, arrived in 
Rochester, N. Y., March 11, to confer with the Eastman Kodak 
Company’s research workers regarding the plan to photo- 
graph cities three and four hundred miles distant, from an 
altitude of eight miles. 

This will bo done with a specially constructed plane, de- 
signed to have a ceiling of 40,000 ft. and keep a steady course 
despite rarefied atmosphere. Lieutenant Goddard said that 
with favorable weather conditions and efficient equipment' he 
expects to have satisfactory results. It is hoped to photograph 
New York City in this manner from Rochester. 
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Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos Gain Wide Favor 

Long Experience Responsible for Almost Universal 
Adoption. Several New Types Now Being Produced. 


I N 1921 THE Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
made tests on a Swiss magneto which, because of its wide 
use as engine equipment, and its prominent place in record 
performances on European moto 
aroused interest in the United States. 1 
product of the Scintilla Magneto Co., 
of Soleure, Switzerland, a unit of 
Brown, Bovcri Co., of that country. This 
latter concern occupies a posil 
analogous to the General Electric 
pany or the Westinghouse Compai 
the United States. 

The result of the Navy 
the block and in service planes, was 
highly encouraging and marked the 
start of the use of Scintilla aircraft 
magnetos on American aircraft. From 
this small beginning, the installation of 
■this type of magneto in this country has 
steadily increased until at present the 
American owned and operated plant of 
the Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc., at Sid- 
ney, N. Y. is engaged exclusively in 
manufacturing magnetos for all types 
of water and air-cooled aircraft engines. 

The factory at Sidney began opera- 
tions in 1926. This plant has 250,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, about one-third of 
which is at present required for aircraft 
magneto production, employing about 
• ’ " mibor, 1926, " 




the 


nautics, 

American built Scintilla 
twelve cylinder types beg 


....... ueiwcen tne Scintilla 

Magneto Company and its customers has brought about a very 
thorough understanding of the rigid requirements of aircraft 

nit of n vertical double 

oration with the Air 
'ing division, McCook 
■al of these of various 
■red. Light 

of this type of mag- 
neto. Another new type of Scintilla 
magneto lias recently been developed 
and placed in production. This is the 
V-AG type and incorporates improve- 
ments that are the result of three years 
with the ac- 
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The manufacturing: activities of the Scintilla Magneto Co., 
Inc., are under the direction of Herman Hanoi, who is vice- 
president. George Steiner is secretary and treasurer and 
Thomas Z. Fagan is vice-president in charge of sales. Other 
members of the organization are Walter J. Spengler, chief 
engineer, Albert Egli, production manager and Chariek P. 
DeWitt, purchasing agent. Mr. Ifanni and Mr. Egli were 
both members of the original Swiss organization that started 
the manufacture of Scintilla magnetos in Soleure, Switzer- 
land. Mr. Fagan has, up to the present time, personally 
taken care of all service requirements. He divides his time 
equally between the factory and the plants of engine manu- 
facturers, Naval air stations and Army fields. 

The real story of the Scintilla magneto may be summarized 
by the statement that it. is based on an entirely new principle 
of design and construction. Its permanent magnet, the most 
robust part of the magneto, rotates. The delicate parts, such 
as the contact breaker, with its contact points and the arma- 
ture, arc stationary. The principal characteristic of the Scin- 
tilla magneto lies, therefore, in the complete inversion of the 
usual systems of magneto operation. 


Court Decides Flying Is Safe 

A unique judicial decision 1ms been rendered in Los Angeles, 
by Superior Jv W W ill S Ha l I fl e lec declared 
that flying in airplanes is a safe mode of travel and came 
as the result of a flight in all International Aircraft Corpora- 
tion plane. 

The decision grow out of the action of a Hollywood moving 
picture star, Helene Millard, who chartered an International 
Aircraft Corp. plane to take her to the bedside of her father 
who was ill in San Francisco. The management, under 
which she appeared, claimed that aviation was unsafe and 
that if Miss Millard should be injured or killed it wonld ruin 
the show in which she was performing. They therefore ap- 
plied to Superior Judge William S. Baird for an injunction 
restraining Miss Millard from making the flight and the In- 
ternational Aircraft Corp. from taking her to and from San 
Francisco. Through its attorney, the International argued 
against the issuance of the injunction and requested that the 
judge take a (light in one of its planes before rendering his 
decision. 

A recess was taken and judge, bailiff, clerks, attorneys and 
witnesses adjourned to the Bnrdctt Airline Field, where the 


The plane in which the judge flew was piloted by H. A. 
Speer, vice-president and sales manager of the International 
Aircraft Corp. After landing, the judge, who had been riding 
in the cockpit beside the pilot, rendered his decision, in which 
he said that he had seen the plane fly itself and considered 
it so safe that lie would not issue an injunction, providing 
that Miss Millard made the trip to San Francisco in the same 
plane that he had used, with Mr. Speer as pilot. When court 
adjourned, Miss Millard immediately left for San Francisco. 


Alexander Builds Eaglerock Models 

The Alexander Aircraft Co., of Denver, Colo., is planning 
shortly to send throughout the country a quantity of models 
of its airplane, the Eaglerock. These models will be con- 
structed as closely as possible to conform with the Eaglerock 
and will include an aluminum body, silvered wings, a small 
Hamilton propeller and an accurate replica of the landing 
gear. The models are to be very carefully designed and 
constructed. 

M. J. Mclnaney, assistant sales manager for the Alexander 
Aircraft Co., and Willis E. Kysor, pilot, are at present on 
an extensive demonstration tour in the South Central States. 

A number of new dealers have purchased demonstration 
Eaglerocks and have flown away recently from Alexander 
Airport for their assigned territories. Among these are John 
B. Story, the new agent for Western Washington and West- 
ern Oregon, who was accompanied by H. W. Catlin, who is 
to act as his chief pilot. Tommy Thompson, a flier from Salt 
Lake City, piloted the new Eaglerock, purchased by the 
Rocky Mountain Flying Service, back to its territory. 

The Rocky Mountain Flying Sendee 1ms been assigned ex- 
clusive selling rights in the states of Utah, Nevada and 
Southern Idaho. H. A. Sweet, of Salt Lake City, is president 
of the latter organization. 

Walter Halley, president of the Rapid Airlines, Ine., with 
Bert Gilbaugh, vice-president and 1 general manager, and 
Clyde lee, chief pilot, (lew that company’s plane to its new 
territory in South and North Dakota. 


A Parachute to Stop Above the Ground 

It is reported that a Swiss engineer named Kunzer has 
invented a parachute which works by machinery. The me- 
chanism works so that after the parachute is launched, it 
automatically collapses within a few feet of the ground. 
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European Air Transportation 

The Personal Representative of Secretary Hoover 
Reports on Development of Civil Aviation in Europe 



Aviation, that parts of the article by Col. Lindsley which ap- 
peared in the American Legion Weekly for March are re- 
printed.— L. D. 6. 

My flying during post-war days had been primarily for 
the pleasurable sensations attendant, a challenge tinged with 
just enough hazard to place it in the category of a sporting 
event My present impending flight was strictly business. I 


way, and bouncing lightly, nosed up toward the sky. After 
three hours of flight our landing wheels once more touched 
the earth and, I stepped to the ground to stretch my legs on 
the soil of Cologne on the Rhine, two hundred and fifty 
miles from Paris on the Seine. 

Under such propitious circumstances began a most unusual 
tour of Europe, a sojourn of two months that carried me 
eight thousand miles through the air, winging from over the 
green countryside of England to the bulbous minarets of 
Constantinople, from gay Paris to phlegmatic Stockholm. 
From a grandstand seat in a man-controlled meteor I viewed 
the varied landscapes of the nations of old Europe and the 
new ones born from the pains of the world conflict. In fleet- 
ing minutes I soared swiftly, high above the channel that 
balked Napoleon's dream of English conquest, and in little 



was hastening to catch a vehicle of commerce scheduled to 
leave its terminal at an appointed hour to travel an estab- 
lished route to the capital of Denmark, Copenhagen, six hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant. I laid every confidence that I 
would enjoy my dinner at that destination long before the 
rising snn's shadows reversed their patterns that day. 

Where before I was encumbered with ill-fitting flying togs, 
helmet and goggles, this morning I approached the great 
Junkers tliree-engincd monoplane dressed as I would have 
been had I been boarding the Twentieth Century Limited at 
Chicago. And where seven years previously I had cramped 
my not inconsiderable figure in a narrow cockpit crowned 
with a macliinc-gun swivel, this morning I stretched my legs 
comfortably from the luxury of a well-npholstcred seat in a 
cabined compartment quite the equal in accommodations of 
a Pullman section at home. 

Fellow travelers entered, onr baggage was stowed away 
with a minimum of trouble, engines were warmed and syn- 
chronized and a few minutes later we whirled along the rnn- 


louger time I gazed down to watch the treacherous Alpine 
peaks (over which Hannibal's valiant soldier band struggled 
for weeks to make an epic of human endeavor) flit beneath 
our wings and vanish like the shadows of nightfall. 

I hope I will not be thought immddest in describing my 
aerial peregrinations as unusual. I merely emphasize the 
term because, in measuring aviation’s progress from seven 
years past, it is not only possible but highly probable that 
seven years hence the usual mode of “doing Europe” may 
well he from the air. Lest I be regarded as an unduly op- 
timistic prophet I hasten to add that my prediction is based, 
on the fair assumption of obviously needed improvements in 
planes and in air navigation methods. For while my aerial 
voyaging was done in the best flying season of the year, from 
mid-July to mid-September, three times my plane was turned 
back to its starting point, twice because of impenetrable fog 
(with consequent loss of hours), and again because of a faul- 
ty motor, and, once I was obliged to complete a jonmey t>y 
rail dne to an emergency landing. 
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It was no search for high adventure that prompted my 
bird's-eyeing Europe. I had been commissioned by Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover as his personal representative to make 
an examination of civil aviation, with the hope that my ob- 
servations would be of value in promoting civil aviation in 
the United States. Onr Government had but recently com- 
mitted itself to the development of civil aviation, and the 
job had been added to the many that Mr. Hoover has so 
successfully performed as Secretary of Commerce. As it 
worked out my mission included flying over eighteen different 
countries and landing in sixteen different capital cities. With 
the exception of Italy, Spain, Portugal and Russia, I saw 
Europe from the air. I had samples of the flying skill of the 
pilots of nearly every European country. 

In these air travels over Europe I used no special planes or 
pilots. I took the commercial services as they came, except 
that, as the representative of Mr. Hoover, I had special 
courtesies from many of the aviation companies. These us- 
ually included the privilege of riding alongside the pilot. 

European governments have done a fine part in developing 
civil aviation. They have invested probably twelve million 
dollars in it. Of this, half has been lost or absorbed in ex- 
perimentation and cost of operation in excess of subsidies. 

A fine body of men direct these operations. A spirited but 
friendly rivalry exists between them. To a degree true of but 
few other Europeans they understand each other and work 
together with a spirit of co-operation that augurs mnch for 
good understandings among those who so short a time ago were 
in one of the two great camps of war. 

I attended the annual meeting of the International Air 
Traffic Association in Berlin. Thirty-five men sat around the 
big table at the German Foreign Office in the Wilhclmstrnsse. 
There were the Germans and the Austrians of the Central 
Powers. There were the French, the English and the Italians 
of the Allied Powers. There were the Dutch and other neu- 
trals. But these divisions wore wiped out. Frenchman and 
German worked in harmony, to develop along lines of mutual 
helpfulness man’s greatest of the late inventions for the mas- 
tery of the air. 

Yet I am reporting to Mr. Hoover that there is no com- 
mercial aviation in Europe. The statement is a mere techni- 
cality, but I believe it worth emphasizing, for the adjective 
commercial presupposes a sound economic basis, that is, bus- 
iness conducted at a profit. Dividends for shareholders in 
European flying concerns are still somewhere in the future. 


But there is a highly developed civil aviation in Europe. 
It exists and develops progressively by the grace of cash sub- 
sidies either voted by the respective governments or raised 
through popular subscription. 

European aviation is being fostered along lines almost 
ignored by air pioneers in the United States — passenger car- 
rying on schedule. 

Considered on a basis of miles flown in the calendar year 
1926 this country is far ahead of Europe in commercial avi- 
ation. But so far as public enthusiasm for an aeronautic 
program is concerned — and by that I mean the support of 
individuals with no technical knowledge of aviation — the old 
world probably leads. Actual flying experience is a vital 
force in making a nation “airminded.” Therefore, if popular 
opinion is needed to stimulate action in our progress in the 
air, we may learn valuable lessons from the experience of 
Europe. 

I am not decrying or minimizing the importance of our 
own accomplishments. We have more privately-owned air- 
craft than are in all the nations of Europe combined. No- 
where in Europe are there “aerial taxi” companies compar- 
able to our own. Nor did I see any evidence of the com- 
mercial employment of aircraft in photography or mapmak- 
ing, advertising or messenger service. Mail and freight trans- 
portation by air abroad is increasing rapidly. Here our ex- 
panding air mail lines — particularly in the last year — are an 
earnest of our determination to become a flying nation. Our 
present network of airways that now carry mail and express 
packages will serve as a nucleus for the passenger traffic wait- 
ing to be developed. 

It is also well to recall that while onr leadership, enumera- 
ted in the foregoing, is a fact today, various European nations 
have been consistently taking from us the world aviation 
records which a few years ago we practically monopolized — 
speed, altitude and duration. It would be a sad commentary 
if we stood idle and saw our present achievements in civil 
aviation surpassed in the same manner. 

The planes I flew in varied from the giant craft of the Im- 
perial Airways, Ltd., the Argosy, with accommodations for 
twenty passengers in addition to two pilots, to an “open- 
faced” relic which could care for three passengers with the 
same relative convenience that a New York subway train af- 
fords during rush hours. Engines which sprayed us with hot 
oil and water were occasionally encountered and several planes, 
flying over the most treacherous terrain in Europe, were single 
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engined. Airport locations are a major problem. It requires 
nearly an hour to reach Croydon or Le Bourget, the air ter- 
minals of London and Paris respectively, from the hotel cen- 
ter of either city. Templehofer Field, Berlin’s air station, from 
the standpoint of convenience is easily the best of the three 
leading old world capitals, and little wonder, for prior to 
1918 it was the parade ground w ; here the crack units of Im- 
perial Germany goose-stepped in review before their com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Wherever I visited in Europe, persons acquainted with my 
mission, and perhaps a trifle inspired by my enthusiasm for 
flying, interrogated me about my experiences. The first ques- 
tion was generally the same. What about safety? Who 
were the safest pilots, what nation operated the safest planes, 
what terrain was the least dangerous to fly over? I mention 
this merely to emphasize a vital factor— the overcoming of 
the “sales resistance” of the public in patronizing aerial trans- 
port lines. Safety is the first consideration. 

It is being provided. Wood and fabric planes are yielding 
to all-metal designs. Where with single-engined planes safetv 
was I'ound in frequent intermediate landing fields along the 
airways, the new trend is to place the safety factor in the 
airplane itself. 

Multi-engined planes that are said to be capable of flying 
with one of the power plants out of commission are now’ be- 
ing used on some of the air lines. In the larger planes, too, 
the mechanic sharing the pilot’s compartment is trained as 
second pilot, which adds to the confidence of the passengers. 

It is worthy of comment that the armament limitations im- 
posed on German aerial activities by the Treaty of Versailles 
have given to our former enemy an undisputed European 
leadership in civil aeronautics. In depriving Germany of all 
airplanes of military type and in limiting the horse-power 
of engines the Allies unwittingly hastened civil aerial de- 
velopment east of the Rhine. Free from the financial burden 
of a military aerial armada, the new republic is devoting its 
energies to developing its wings commercially. The develop- 
ment has largely been limited to interior lines, but Germany 
has certainly the most efficient systems abroad. While Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners compose a good percentage of the 
patrons of the British and French lines, it is German citizens 
who have come to utilize the transport planes of their own 
country in the commercial sense. Post-war Germany is un- 
doubtedly determined to extend' its economic strength through- 
out the world — and aviation is an important link in its chain. 


Due to the subsidies which I have mentioned, air travel 
is little more expensive than by rail — in some instances 
cheaper when the time element is considered with the extra 
expense of meals and sleepers. Several air lines of Europe 
claim that without such strict government requirements they 
might be self-supporting. The London-Paris line is com- 
mercially handicapped by competition and rivalry, to the 
mutual financial disadvantage of both British and French 
operators, although increasing the comfort and safety of the 
traveler. 

Flying has its pleasures greatly increased by the constant 
courtesies that greet the traveler from officials and employes 
of the civil air lines. There have been drawn to this service 
the best men of these countries. Able, carefully trained, with 

today and create the job of tomorrow. Their constant 
thought is the safety and comfort of the passenger. This is 
true from the managing director to the pilot, in whose skill 


Such, briefly, is the civil aeronautic situation abroad. It 
suffers from many handicaps from which an American air 
transport system would bo free — international jealousies 
(particularly in the smaller nations), narrow geographical 
boundaries, customs barriers, lingual differences. 

The directors of the commercial air companies of Europe 
say commercial aviation cannot exist there without direct 
subsidies. They understand that we of the United States 
are opposed to subsidies, and they watch with interest our 
great experiment which will determine whether aviation can 
live and progress (for now it must progress more consistently 
than any other business, or die) without the government, 
through subsidies, making up operating deficits. Already 
there is coming the answer of America. Commercial air 
lines are beginning to pay. Others see the time, shortly 
ahead, when debits will become credits. Mr. Hoover believes 
the answer to our problem to be that commercial aviation 
will be commercial in its accepted sense; that companies 
properly organized and directed with wisely-chosen lines of 
operation will make profits. 

We in America have all the facilities to make this experi- 
ment on a grand scale — capital of patriotic citizens, the 
engineering genius to perfect new and more efficient models 
of transport planes, the knowledge of mass production 
methods to reduce capital investment, the scientific back- 
ground to solve the problem of navigation in all varieties of 
weather. We have great 

great geographical dis- 
tances. Furthermore, we 
have the immediate ad- 
vantage that the devel- 
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The Japanese Air Transportation Program 

Four Civil Air Transport Lines Included in 1927 
Program. Mail and Neivspapers Principal Loads. 


A RECENT Japanese visitor 
to the United States has 
made available to Avia- 
tion a very interesting summary 
of the present air lines in oper- 
ation in Japan. S. Iwai, Sec- 
retary of the Department for 
Communications, which includes 
the Direction General for Air 
Navigation, has been making a 
tour of the United States, study- 
ing American commercial aviation. He sailed for Europe on 
March 11. While in New York he visited the offices of Avia- 
tion, and gave a general summary of the air transport pro- 
gram in Japan for 192B-1927. 

There are four principal lines operating in the Island of 
Nippon. The Tokio-Osaka line is about 260 miles long and is 
flown three times a week. Breguet XIX’s and Salmson en- 
gines are used. At least four are always in commission. The 
planes are flown principally for carrying mail and newspapers. 
The operator of the line is the Air Navigation Department 


of the Asahi Newspaper Com- 

This newspaper also operates 
a line northwards from Tokioto 
Sendai, over a route of about 
250 miles. Planes are flown once 
a week and the equipment is the 
same as that of the Tokio-Osaka 


The third line in regular 
operation is the Osaka-Fukuoka 
route which connects at Osaka with the lines to Tokio and 
Sendai. The distance is a little over 300 miles and seaplanes 
specially built for this service are used. They are of the 
Kawanishi type. This line is operated by the Nippon Kohkuh 
Kaishi (Japan Air Navigation Co.) which also builds the 
planes used. 

The fourth air line in regular operation is between Sakai- 
Osakn-Takamatsu-Imaharu-Oitn. This is also a seaplane route 
and operates five seaplanes of different kinds three times a 
week. The company is the Nippon Kohkuh Yusch Ken Kiu- 
sho (Japan Air Transport Investigation Institute.) 



Pittsburgh-Cleveland Air Mail in April 

Postmaster General New has announced that contract air 
mail service between Pittsburgh and Cleveland will start 
April 21. Arthur J. Lynch, representing T. Clifford Ball, 
of McKeesport, Pa. who was awarded the contract for this 
service sometime ago, has been in conference with Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Gltver, in charge of the Air 
Mail Service, at which final arrangements were made for the 
inauguration of the mail service between the two cities. 

It was also arianged that provisional stops will be made 
at Youngstown, Ohio, and McKeesport, Pa. and these cities 
will be given the benefit of air mail just as long as the busi- 
ness warrants. 

The schedule has not been worked out as yet, but it will 
be so arranged as to connect with the trans-continental route 
at Cleveland, giving direct dispatch of air mail from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago and the West. 

The contractor will be paid three dollars a pound for this 
service, and the postage will be ten cents a half ounce or 
fraction thereof for letters transmitted over the route. The 
distance between the two cities is 123 miles. 


Winter Successful for Embry-Riddle 

A most successful Winter, from the standpoint of com- 
mercial aviation, has just closed for the Embry-Riddle Co., 
of Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. During the season they 
sold five Waco 9 planes, graduated twelve students from their 
flying school and made a score of aerial pictures. The pho- 
tography department has about one hundred views of the 
territory in and around Cincinnati, among which are cloud 
pictures taken above the blue base, at about 10,000 ft. alti- 
tude, where the sun is bright and clear. 

The twelve students graduated by the school since Dec. 1 
have received diplomas for one hour solo time and each gradu- 
ate student is on the field working about the planes and 
hangars. Waco planes are available for these men to fly at 
a rental of fifteen dollars an hour. 

The company placed a new Waco plane on Fountain Square, 
the main intersection of Fifth and Walnut Streets, Cincin- 
nati, which attracted the attention of 35,000 people a day. 
After the plane had been on view a week, it was moved to 
the Music Hall, where it attracted considerable attention 
during the week of the Shrine Circus. 

Lunken Airport starts now its second Summer under the 
direction of Major Hoffman, of the U. S. Air Corps. 


Will Attempt Trans-Atlantic Flight 

Charles M. Glover, an American pilot, who sailed from New 
York City for England on the liner France recently, announced 
that his purpose in going abroad was to procure a British 
plane with which to attempt a trans-Atlantic flight for the 
Raymond Orteig $25,000 prize. 

Mr. Glover said that he would test the plane in England 
and then bring it to America for the flight. 


Ireland Appointed Waco Agent 

The Ireland Aircraft, Inc., of Garden City, N. Y., have 
been appointed agents for the Waco airplanes, manufactured 
by the Advance Aircraft Company, of Troy, Ohio. The com- 
pany will conduct the agency for lower Now York state, Long 
Island and Northern New Jersey. 

As well as handling the agency for Wacos, the Ireland 
Aircraft, Inc. will confine its manufacturing operations to the 
building of seaplanes. 


Fairchild-Caminez Design Competition 

As a practical incentive to students in the Daniel Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics of New York University, the 
Fairchild-Caminez Engine Corporation has offered three prizes 
for the best design of a training plane. This is the first time 
cash awards have been offered for competition at the Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics and the winners will be awarded 
three hundred dollars. The first prize will be $150, the second 
$100 and the third will be $50. 

In offering the awards to the aeronautical students of New 
York University the Fairchild-Caminez Engine Corp. has the 
enthusiastic support and approval of the United States War, 
Navy and Commerce Departments. Major General Patrick 
has appointed Major Leslie MacDill, Chief Engineer at Mc- 
Cook Field, to act as one of the judges, and Admiral Moffett 
has designated Capt. J. O. Richardson U.S.N. to act as the 
Navy’s representative. Grover C. Loening, president of the 
Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp., has been chosen for 
the third judge. 

Sherman M. Fairchild, of the Fairchild-Caminez Engine 
Corp. has appointed Professor Alexander Klemin, professor 
of aeronautical engineering in the Daniel Guggenheim School 
of Aeronautics of New York University, as recipient of the 
drawings and plans of the contestants. Drawings must be 
in to Prof. Klemin’s office on or before May 15, 1927. 



Johnson Twin-60 Grows in Popularity 

Slightly Greater Power in Production Models of 
This Twin-Engined Light plane is Announced 


T HE JOHNSON TWIN-60 two seater, twin engine light- 
plane, manufactured by the Johnson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, of Dayton, Ohio, which was fully described in the 
Jan. 3 issue of Aviation, has aroused interset in all quarters 
of the World. The manufacturers of 
this liglitplane have received inquiries 
from scores of interested people and 
companies in every continent and have 
demonstrated it before Orville Wright, 

F. Trubce Davison, Assistant Secretary 
of War for Aviation, Edward P. War- 
ner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, Brig. Gen. W. E. Gillmore, 

W. B. Mayo and W. B. Stout, of the 
Ford Company, and many others oi 
•prominence in the aviation world. 1 m< 

The production models of the Twin- » 

60, it is hoped, will bo equipped with 
more powerful engines, resulting in an 
increase of 25 pel- cent in useful power, 
and a reduced weight over the experi- 
mental model. 

E. A. Johnson, president of the John- 
son Aircraft Corporation, has just re- 
turned from Europe, where he made a 
careful study of available engines for 
the Twin-60. During this visit, a cons- 
tant supply of engines and) spare parts 
for the new Twin-60 planes was ar- 


-inos are more powerful and their slower speed permits long- 
er life and higher propeller efficiencies. 

Among the uses to which the Twin-60 has been put with 



work. Moti 


i pic 




the camera may be mounted in the front 
cockpit, a decided improvement in aerial 
photography results. There arc no ob- 
structions to Obscure the view and the 
camera mav be pointed direetlv ahead. 
Its steadiness even in bumpy' air, the. 
absence of a slipstream on the operator, 
the greater vision, comfort and slower 
speed, combined with the safety fea- 
tures of twin power plants, make it the 
ideal photographic plane. 


The Twi 


o 10.00. 


iling of 11.800 ft. 
Tts landing and. take-off characteristics 

of its nerfommnoo. Tf’lT.ds at a very 
low speed and rolls about fifty feet af- 
ter landing without the use of brakes. 
In a stall, the Twin-60 tends to fall 
off on one wing and recover itself, ra- 
ther than indicating any tendency to 
f Continued on pore «24J 
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The Johnson Twin-60 

(Continued from page 621) 

spin. Its rolling characteristic is quick with no wing flutter 
and the plane is under control at every point of the roll. The 
control is instantaneous and there is no waiting between mov- 
ing the control column and executing the maneuver. 

Clyde Emerick, chief test pilot for the Johnson Company, 
landed the plane recently in the Miami River bed, the river 
being low at the time. Rocks, debris of all kinds, holes, and 
soft spots littered the ground and there was a high levee on 
one side, with river on the other. In spite of the adverse 
wind and ground conditions, the light weight, large wheels, 
ample control and the remarkable landing and take-off char- 
acteristics of the plane made the demonstration commonplace. 


New Tire Developed for Lightplanes 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company has just announced 
the development of a 20x4 straight bead airplane tire and 
has already arranged to go into production on- it. 

This new tire has been brought out primarily to meet the 
requirements of lightplanes. European airplane manufac- 
turers have reached a high point of perfection in the design 
of the so-called lightplane. American manufacturers have 
also given much attention to this type of craft during the 
last three years. 

American manufacturers, however, have been more or less 
handicapped in their development of the lightplane, due 
largely to a lack of suitable material. More attention has 
been given to accessories for this type of plane lately with 
the result that considerable impetus has been given to Ameri- 
can lightplane construction. 

The new Goodrich tire is ideally adapted to the lightplane, 
being extremely light in weight, but possessing sufficient 
strength to resist landing shocks and give dependable service. 

The new tire may also serve on a wheel in place of the 
customary tail skid on heavier planes. 



Goodrich Develops Rubber Lumber 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, of Akron, Ohio, has developed 
an interesting rubber product which can be used in the con- 
struction of aircraft. This new material is called “Aero- 
board” and, up to the present, has beer, utilized in the manu- 
facture of a few speed boats, pontoons and airplane fuselages. 
Goodrich engineers report that the product can be worked 
practically the same as wood into difficult rounded or curved 
shapes. It can be attached to frames with nails or screws 
without the danger of splitting. 

“Aeroboard” consists of two sheets of hard rubber, each 
about onc-sixtecnth of an inch thick, between which lies a 
layer of porous, but non-resilient, composition, all three parts 
being vulcanized into one sheet of one-quarter of an inch 
thickness. Due to the softening characteristic of rubber when 
heated, this material can be molded to different shapes when 
heated to the temperature of boiling water and retains such 
shape when it is cooled without destruction of any of the 
original tensile strength of the board. 

Rubber has a natural flexibility and the retention of much 
of this quality in Aeroboard, Goodrich engineers claim, will 
prove of great benefit in fuselage construction. The stresses 
set up in a fuselage, when landing, are more likely to be ab- 
sorbed and their destructive strains checked or eliminated 
when the body is of this rubber lumber, as it has been termed. 

Tests conducted show that the rubber lumber withstands 
strains of great force. In practically all eases, the resistance 
to breakage force was equal to wood of the same thickness 
and under some conditions the rubber lumber showed itself 
to be from two to five times stronger than wood. 

The new material is not being produced in commercial 
quantities at the present time, but the Goodrich Company is 
planning such production at an early date. 


Will Attempt to Recapture Endurance Record 

Lieut. Leigh Wade, of World-Flight fame, and Clarence 
D. Chamberlain, are soon to attempt to recapture the World 
endurance record for the United States, it was announced on 
March 18 by Charles S. Levine, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Columbia Aircraft Corporation, which owns 
the plane in which the attempt will be made. 

The plane is a Wiight-Bellanca cabin monoplane, fitted 
with gasoline tanks for 400 gal. of fuel, and powered with 
a Wright Whirlwind 200 hp. engine. This plane is the one 
in which Clarence D. Chamberlain flew to Washington in 
January, carrying six passengers, and making the trip, of 
500 miles, in four-and-a-half hours. It is now at Curtiss 
Field, where it is undergoing tests. 

The plan calls for fifty hours’ continuous flying, either over 
New York City or at Daytona Bench. This latter place may 
be selected because it affords a compact satisfactory runway 
for the take-off. Interest is now centered in Daytona Beach 
because of the coming attempt of Major H. O. D. Segrave 
to make 200 m.p.h. in his 1,000 hp. Mystery Z automobile 
racer and for this reason it is thought propitious to hold the 
endurance test there. 

If the plane flies at New York City, the flight will be made 
between Curtiss Field and Hadley Field, which is the air 
mail terminal, at New Brunswick, N. J. 

Drouliin and Landry, French pilots, established the present 
endurance record of 45 hr., 11 min., 59 sec. with a Farman 
biplane, with Farman 450 lip. engino in France, Aug. 7-8-9, 
1925, covering a distance of 2,734 miles. 
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The Meteore Three-Engine Flying Boat 

A F rench Cabin Type Passenger Flying Boat 
Designed for Trans-Mediterranean Service 


A MONG THE major interests which France has in the 
development of civil air transportation is the creation 
of means whereby rapid, communication may be had with 
her colonies across the Mediterranean Sea. Accordingly, for a 
number of years the French Government has been fostering 
the development of large multi-engine flying boats suitable 
for use in the Mediterranean service but success in this di- 
rection appears to have been very limited. So seriously does 
the French Government view this that last year a competition 
was held with a view to developing a suitable type of ma- 
chine. Notwithstanding the fact that there was a prize offered 
amounting to 700,000 francs only two machines were entered, 
namely, the Liore et Olivier (three Jupiter engines) and the 
Meteore Type 63, both machines being flying boats. 

The Meteore is the first boat constructed by the Society 
Provencale de Constructions Aeronautiques, a company loca- 
ted at Marseille, France. The machine is a three-engine biplane 
flying boat of more or less normal construction with a small 
overhang on the upper wing. Furthermore the upper wing 
is larger in chord as also in section thickness than is the low- 
er wing. The upper wing tips are rectangular in plan form 
and ailerons are fitted to the top planes only. While the de- 
sign calls for heavily balanced horn type ailerons the machine 
actually constructed was fitted with unbalanced ailerons. The 
lower wings have rounded tips and a marked dihedral which 
is absent in the set-up of- the upper planes. 

The flying boat hull consists of an outer layer of teak 
wood, a layer of cedar, backed by a layer of birch. The 
length of the hull is 39 ft. 4 in. with a maximum width of 
7 ft. 3 in. In design it follows the usual French practice of 
a practically flat bottom with a very shallow Vee. While 


the keel has a pronounced longitudinal curvature, there is on- 
ly one step and the hull is well faired above the waterline. 
The two pilots sit well up in the bow of the hull with the 
passenger cabin in the rear under the engines and extending 
back beyond the trailing edge of the wings. In the rear, the 
vertical fin and rudder are faired into the hull, the surface 
extending fairly high above the hull with a high aspect ratio. 
The horizontal stabilizer is braced by two struts on either side. 
All the tail controls, rudder and elevators, are balanced. 

The engines, three Hispano-Suiza’s of 180 hp. each, are 
placed in a row in the interplane section with the three trac- 
tor propellers operating in the middle of the gap, which, be- 
ing wide, enables an unrestricted slipstream which does not 
impinge upon the wings at any point. Nor do the slipstreams 
overlap. The engine mounting, which will best be under- 
stood after an inspection of the accompanying photographs, is 
somewhat complicated and might be expected to add consid- 
erably to the head resistance. 

The general details of the machine together with the manu- 
facturers figures of performance are given herewith ; 
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Loening Develops Single-Wheel Amphibian 


I T WILL be of general interest to the aviation world to 
learn that the Patent Office has recently granted a basic 
patent to Grover Loening on the single wheel Amphibian 
airplane. Many years ago, Loening advocated the use of single 
wheel chassis for airplanes, and although the use of this type 
of chassis on a land ftirplene had. already been known to the 
art from the early work of- Pelterie in France, in 1912, Loen- 
ing was the first to advocate the use of this typo of landing 
gear on amphibian airplanes. 

In presenting a project to the . Army Air Corps for the 
construction of a single wheel Amphibian plane involving his 
simple invention of its combination with skids on the side 
floats, Loening pointed out that the operation of the plane on 


the laud would be practically, identical to the operation of a 
single float seaplane in the water. However, the Engineer- 
ing Division of the Army Air Corps required more concrete 
and convincing proof, so that the engineers of McCook Field, 
in co-operation with Loening, mounted a single wheel landing 
gear on an old training plane and tested out the practica- 
bility of the idea. Upon finding the remarkable ease with 
which the plane could be handled with this new type of gear, 
the Engineering Division placed an experimental contract with 
the Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. for the first 
Amphibian plane of this type, and this machine is now under 
construction. 



The British press, commenting on recent Naval maneuvers 
in the western approach to the Mediterranean, stated that the 
chief result of such maneuvers was the establishment of the 
immense value of air reconnaissance. 

It was said that in ordinary weather the aircraft greatly 
extended the range of vision of the modem fleet commander, 
as well as giving him an early knowledge of the enemy’s ap- 
proach and movements. With their great mobility and range 
of vision, aircraft have largely taken over the work formorly 
carried out by fast cruisers. 


Clarence Chamberlain, piloting a Fokker plane, powered 
with a Wright Whirlwind engine, on March 19 took Miss 
Lucy Grill and Dr. Paul V. Winslow, an ear specialist, 15,000 
ft. in an effort to restore Miss Grill’s hearing. After climbing 
to that altitude, he came slowly down to 7,000 ft., climbed to 
10,000 ft. and then made a sharp dive from a height of 5,000 
ft., having been up one hour and a half. 

The patient was suffering from outward pressure on the 
ear drams. It was reported her hearing was improved thirty 
per cent. 
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National Elimination Balloon Race 

The National Elimination Balloon Race, for the Litchfield 
Trophy, will be held in Akron, Ohio, May 29. This race, 
which is held under the jurisdiction of the Contest Committee 
of the National Aeronautic Association, and the rules and 
regulations of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, 
offers besides the Litchfield Trophy, five prizes to the winning 
pilots. The first prize is for $1,000, the second $800, the 
third $500, the fourth $300 and the fifth $200. In addition- 
to these prizes, an award of $100 will be given to the pilot 
of each balloon starting in the race. 

The Litchfield Trophy is awarded each year to the chapter 
of the National Aeronautic Association of the United States, 
or other organization approved by the donor, represented by 
the pilot of the winning balloon. In the event 
that a chapter of the National Aeronautic Association, or 
other approved organization, wins the Litchfield Trophy 
three years in succession, such chapter or oiganization be- 
comes the permanent owner of the Trophy. 

The race will be for distance, and, aside from the winning 
of the Trophy, is held for the purpose of selection by the 
National Aeronautic Association of three contestants to repre- 
sent the United States in the International Balloon Race 
for 1927. 

The race will be open to all persons qualified under the 
present regulations of the N.A.A. Balloons and their full 
equipment must be delivered to the Akron Balloon Race 
Association, Akron, Ohio, not later than May 26. Those 
arriving after that date trill be subject to disqualification at 
the discretion of the referee. All shipments must be clearly 
marked with the name of the owner and the words “National 
Balloon Race.” Contestants are requested to send their ma- 
terial in a single shipment and to furnish telegraphic advice 
to H. W. Maxson, secretary of the Balloon Race Association, 
Akron, Ohio, giving full details of shipment. 

Entries will be enrolled in the order of their receipt up to 
3:00 o'clock, April 29, at which hour free entries will be 
closed. Entries received after April 29 will be accepted only 
with the written consent of all other entrants, the approval 

Each entrv shall be accompanied by an entrance fee of $50. 
This entrance fee will be returned ill whole or in part to 
contestants who have been declared not admissible or to the 

of lots or by reason of other enrollments. Each request for 

and selection 1 will be made in the order of entries received. 
The minimum number of balloons entered will he six. 

The designated time for the start of the race will be 5:00 
p.m„ May 29. The hour or date of the start may bo changed 
by the Race Committee at the request of all of the contestants. 
All contestants must have, in addition to their regular flying 
equipment, fifty feet of cloth inflating pipe with connecting 
sleeve, one hundred ballast bags for inflation, ground cloth, 
and a recording altimeter (barograph) which shall be sealed 
under direction of the referee for record trials. 

Further details of the general regulations governing the 
race may be obtained from the secretary, H. W. Maxson. 

An Airport For New York 

A special committee of New York City's Board of Estimate 
has recommended that the municipality consider some definite 
plan for the establishment of a municipal airport. The idea 
is to be considered again at an early date by the Committee 
of the Whole of the Board of Estimate. The special com- 
mittee is composed of Controller Berry, Aldermailic Presi- 
dent McKee and Borough President Henry Bruckner, of the 

An airport which might he leased to private air transport 
companies was included in the recommendation. During the 
committee’s investigation of the project, many experts were 
asked to give their ideas. Among those who appeared before 
the committee were Harry B. Chambers, of the Ireland Air- 


craft Company; John Dwight Sullivan, of William E. Arthur 
& Co.; Prof. Alexander Klemin, of the Aeronautics School, 
New York University; Fairfax Naulty, representing Fairfax 
Naulty & Son; Martin Dodge, speaking for the Merchants’ 
Association and Alexander U. Mayer, of the Northeast Bronx 
Civic League. 

Mr. Chambers told the committee that an airport would 
require between 500 and 600 acres. Mr. Sullivan recommended 
Castle Hill and Ferry Point for sites. Mr. Naulty suggested 
an airport in the harbor. Martin Dodge thought a site near 
the Pennsylvania Station would be a favorable location and 
Alexander Mayer recommended the Pelham section of the 

The committee said in its report: “The situation in other 
cities was considered and it was found that the present 
tendency is for the municipality to go some distance into 
surrounding suburbs and acquire a large tract of land at 
reasonable prices for their airport. In this case adequate 
transportation facilities would have to be included in the 
cost of the project. We would recommend that the engineers 
of the board be requested to furnish estimates as to the cost 
of sites within the city, together with plans for suitable 
transportation thereto, to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment and that when such are completed the matter should 
ho taken up in the Committee of the Whole for final settle- 


Flies to Visit Parents 

Lieut. Burton M. Hovey, jr., a graduate of the flying school 
at Kelly Field, Tex., paid a visit to his parents at White 
Plains, N. Y. recently in an Army pursuit plane, flying from 
Sclfridge Field, Detroit, to Mitchel Field, L. I. in 3 hr., 50 
min. at the rate of 165 m.p.h. One stop was made at Buffalo 
to obtain oil. 


Medical Certifications Necessary 

Pilots who wish to receive credit for flight examination in 

send in certified copies ol the examinations themselves and 
nations have been made. If tins is not done, it will be ncccs- 
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^Foreign Aeronautical News Notes 

By Special Arrangement with the Automotive and Transportation Divisions 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Danish Air Port has Active Year 

The Copenhagen Air port has just made public its statisti- 
cal survey for 1920. 

The total number of passengers carried to and from the 
port during 1926 aggregated 7,792. Arrivals at Copenhagen 
during the twelve months totaled 2,854 persons while 2,891 
persons departed. The considerable increase in airplane pas- 
senger trallic of the airport during the three years that planes 
have been operated is shown in the survey which indicates that 
the total has grown from 431 persons in 1923 to 5,082 in 1925 
and to 7,792 in 1926. 


Russian Airlines in Turkestan Reorganize 

From March 1, 1927, the first line will connect Tashkent 
with Diushambe, via Samarkand and Termes. From the 
terminal, Diushambe, flights will be made to Kooliap and 
Saray, twice each week. Another line will connect Leninsk, 
formerly Chardzhooy, with Chimbay, via Khiva and Tashaus. 
This line will connect these places with the railroad trunk 
line Krasnovodsk-Moscow. The flight from Tashkent to 
Diushambe takes only six hours, while by rail and automobile 
it takes seven days. During the three years operations by 
the R.V.A.F. their airplanes covered over 1,000,000 kilometers 
without a single mishap. 


The European Civil Airlines - 1927 
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Bjr BOBEBT B. OSBORN 


In discussing editorially the great number of recently an- 
nounced entrants in the New York-to-Paris flight, the New 
York Evening Post says, “While there are some persons old 
fashioned enough to regnrd the robin as the harbinger of 

nouncemonts of the birdmen as surer proof that the Winter 
has passed.” We agree with the editor that this renewed in- 
terest in the trans-Atlantic flight attempts is a good sign of 
Spring, but in this vicinity we can’t be positive that it has 
really arrived until the “Owl” plane, sequestered at a local 
Army field, gets its annual flight. 


The vagaries and eccentricities of human nature arc often 

group of engineers and fliers who, in the afternoon, looked 
bored and even yawned through a masterful, marvelous and 
hair-raising hour of aerial acrobatics in the demonstration 
flight of a new fighter, and, in the evening, cheered and ap- 
plauded through six hours of a six day bicycle race. 


We hope you haven't been worried too much by the recent 
newspaper headlines “Americans To Try New Right Wing,” 
“Money Denied Left Wing” and “Left Wing Failure On 
Franc Wins Aid to Poincare Plans,” as the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate has reported that the articles bearing 
■ these headings related to the ice hockey situation in New 
York, the cloakmakers union, and the political situation in 
France, respectively. 


The mechanical assistants to Commander do Pmedo on his 
Four-Continent Flight are to be congratulated on their speed 
and alacrity, if one is to believe a picture appearing recently 
in a New York evening paper. The text describing the pic- 
ture states “Commander de Pinedo is shown landing in 

the harbor of Rio do Janiero after crossing the South Atlantic 
from the Cape Verde Islands. De Pinedo’s plane, the Savoia, 
is shown hitting the water.” The photograph shows that on 
the instant the boat was hitting the water it had been anchored, 
a boat tied to it, cowling had been removed from both engines 
and a mechanic had started work on one engine. This is, of 
course, a very excellent record, but it can’t be compared to 
the performance of the California fliers who repair landing 
gears and overhaul engines while the machine is in full flight. 

The preceding paragraph reminds us that we intend mak- 



This brings back younger days to ns, when we had built 
up quite a business for delivering circulars, papers, etc. Onr 
conscience had not developed enough to be troublesome then, 
and we lost the entire lucrative business when the boss found 
that most of his advertising was being delivered to two hollow 



THE NEW CURTISS-NAVY FIGHTER 
Powered with Pratt & Whitney Wasp 400 h.p. Engine 
Equipped with 



Aircraft Magnetos 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy. SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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The New Kansas City Airport 

By Willfred C. Moore 

Aviation interests in the Mid-West received a great stimu- 
lus recently with the announcement by Judge II. F. MeElroy, 
City Manager of Kansas City, Mo., that he had completed 
negotiations for acquiring a tract of land for a municipal 

The discovery and development of this field were the re- 
sults of a most intensive and comprehensive survey proposed 
and conducted by the Air Corps Reserve Officers Association 
of Kansas City. During the last two years there has been 
much agitation for a new field and in the Fall of 1926 the 
War Department announced that its lease on Richards Field 
would expire June 30, 1927, and urged the procuring of an- 
other field. The Air Corps Reserve Officers Association of 
Kansas City realized the importance of a systematic survey 
and felt that public opinion would react favorably to the 
recommendations of such a group, fitted by experience to pass 
upon the suitability of any particular site. 

At the outset the survey was endorsed by Lou Holland, 
president of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, a former 
president of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and an ardent booster of aviation. The survey was begun 
in October, 1926 and completed January, 1927. 

The Air Corps Reserve Officers Association is made up of 
about 110 Army and Navy reserve officers. Altogether there 
were surveys made of seven tracts of land, each tract being 


surveyed by a separate committee consisting of a chairman 
and four members. A committee on Fields-at-Largc also was 
appointed to report on any tracts not covered by specified 
committees. The Executive Council of the Association, con- 
sisting of four officers and three members, did not participate 
in the preliminary survey because of the fact that the final 
decision was left to them and it was deemed best to review 
all reports with an open mind. After the council was satisfied 
as to the completeness and accuracy of all reports it made 
a personal inspection of the fields and came to a decision after 
due deliberation. 

The field selected has three unexcelled advantages of po- 
sition, size and accessibility. It is a level river bottom land 
of irregular shape, 687 acres in extent and about one mile 
by paved road from the post office and the heart of the busi- 
ness district of Kansas City, Mo. It is about three miles 
from the Kansan City, Kan. post office and North Kansas 
City post office. It has the Missouri River on three sides, 
thus protecting it against encroachments and obstructions, and 
on the fourth side a railroad switch yard offers protection to 
within 500 yards of the landing area. 

The position of the new field in the bend of the Missouri 
River, directly North of the city, makes for case of identifi- 
cation from the air and it is so located that it is estimated 
that 100,000 people a day will view the field in the normal 
course of traveling to and from business and social affairs. 

When public announcement was made through the press. 
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the entire project was received with enthusiasm by all load 
aviation interests and civic bodies. The War Department, 
the National Air Transport and commercial companies are 
now making plans to move to the field immediately. 

Monmouth, 111. 

By Ralph B. Eckley 

A Waco plane, exhibited by the Midwest Airways Corpora- 
tion, was the center of interest at the annual Monmouth Auto- 
mobile Show held in the Armory the week of March 7. 

During a period of ten days, the Midwest Airways Corp. 
sold and delivered three planes. This makes a total of four 
Waco 9's sold since the first of the year. 

Keen interest ;s being shown at the local field in the pic- 
tures of the new Model 1<> Waco, brought back from the fac- 
tory a few days ago by John Livingston. 

The Momnontli landing field has been rolled with a ten ton 
tractor-drawn roller, is now f ree from any slight irregulari- 
ties and is ready for Spring use. Shrubs have been planted 
around the hangars and offices on the field. 


Cedar Rapids Airport 

By D. F. blunter 

With its new airport situated in an area peculiarly adapted 
to a natural flying Held, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, rapidly is gain- 
ing recognition from commercial pilots in the Middle West. 
TliiS airport has been pronounced one of the best in that 
section of the country. Jt was created by the Chamber ol 
Commerce at Cedar Rapids. 

The field is 2,640 by 1.980 ft. and permits take-offs and 
landings in any direction. Naturally level, the entire plot 
required only a l"W hours work fo prepare it for planes of 
all types. The field is adequately drained. Equipment for 
the six-plane hangar was provided by tile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Ceilin' Rapids Federation of Labor furnished 
the labor by assessing each of its several hundred of members. 

The field is two and one-ball' miles from the center of the 
business district and is on one paved road and one graveled 
road. Doing almost midway between Chicago and Omaha, 
file Cedar Rapids Airport seems destined for heavy traffic 
as commercial aviation is developed. 



Sales Manager 

A Leading Commercial Airplane Manu- 
facturing Company will immediately in- 
stall at head of all Marketing and Adver- 
tising an Executive capable of broadening 
an already established Dealer Organiza- 
tion and promoting Publicity and Adver- 
tising. 

The opportunity is BIG. The Man 
must be thoroughly experienced, capable 
without assistance and must know the 
Commercial Aircraft situation — should 
understand aircraft operation enough to 
solve performance problems for prospects. 
Pilot not essential. 

Address Dour inquiry to 
Box 400A. AVIATION 
250 W. 57th St., New York City. 


B-B-T- 

FLOODLIGHTS 


AND BEACONS 


^B.BX CoRimsmN of Am erica^ 


were the first to be developed for 
aviation. Every B. B. T. product is 
the result of our ninety-one years 
of practical knowledge and expe- 
rience in light projection and the 
illumination of large areas. 


The expert counsel of our aviation 
lighting specialists is available on 
request. 


Catalog of Floodlights and Beacons 
'will be gladly forwarded 


AVIATION 
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Boston, Mass. 

By Daniel Rochford 

An hour after nightfall, March 16, a Colonial Air Trans- 
port Fokker Universal monoplane was compelled to land in 
a swamp near Framingham, withont injury to three passen- 
gers who were in the cabin or the pilot, L. Ponton de Aree. 
The pilot was proceeding to Hartford and Hadley Field. He 
had left Framingham about three miles astern and was at 
3,000 ft. when the engine, a Wright Whirlwind, failed. (No 
cause for this most unusual incident is given — En.) He 

turned back, guided by the beacon light, and headed for the 
Framingham intermediate field. The town lay between him 
and it, and he soon realized he could not reach it. To avoid 
the town he again turned about, the blazing flares on his 
wings meanwhile attracting tremendous attention for miles 
around from those on the ground. “I picked the biggest 
open black spot I could find,” said de Arce, “and stalled 
the plane down as easily as possible in a squash landing. The 
spot turned out to be a swamp. That's all there was to it." 

The incident received comparatively temperate treatment by 
the metropolitan papers of Boston. The Boston Transcript 
the next afternoon published as its leading editorial a state- 
ment praising Colonial Air Transport for having declined 
to carry pay passengers on single-engined planes and calling 
public attention to the hundred thousand' miles the company 
has already flown without forced lnndings of any serious sort 
despite single-engined planes. It also praises the Wright 
Whirlwind engine. 

Sumner Sewell whose war-time fighting exploits won him 
distinction as an American ace, is working in Boston and New 
England preparatory to the expanding of Colonial operations 
out of this region later in the Spring. Among plans he has 
under consideration is one for an air express from Concord 
to Boston and a business-day trip from Boston to New York. 

The Boston Grain Exchange is understood to favor such 
a service between Boston Bnd New York and expect to record 
themselves officially to that effect within the next fortnight. 
The major bar at present is the lack of adequate landing fa- 
cilities in or near N.-w York City which could be utilized 
for a speedy round trip service. The volume of traffic wonld 
appear were the service worked out. 

The Harvard Flying Club has incorporated iteelf and ia 
now flying its own Travel Air from the Boston Airport Be- 
ginning flights only a week ago, it has already done over ten 
hours with its plane. No instruction to non-fliera ia given 
in the club plane. 

The Army fliers totalled thirty hours last week. The Navy 
twenty, and the National Guard only a little leas. 

Peoria, 111. 

The Peoria Aviation Company, which was recently organ- 
ized for passenger carrying, crosi-conntry flying and the 
instruction of students, has a field equipped with hangars, 
seven miles North of Peoria, near Mossville, HI. 

At present sixteen students are enrolled for the Spring 
course, which is under the direction of Lieut. J. G. Mile*, a 
former instructor in the E.A.F. Lieut. F. L. Bryant, formerly 
of the U. S. Army, is in charge of the personnel. 

Dycer Airport 

Dycer Airport is located southwest of Los Angelos, Cal., 
bordering Western Avenue, one of the principal thorough- 
fares. It is approximately seven miles from the business 
section of the city and one and a half miles from the resi- 
dential section. It is five miles from the Pacific Ocean and 
has an altitude of sixty feet. 

The field is 1,500 by 2,200 ft., is situated on a square mile 
tract of level land and has intermediate landing fields in all 
directions. A 60 ft. telegraph line borders Western Avenue 
with one small 15 by 15 ft. building at the Southwest oorner 
of the field. The airport building is equipped with a weather 

An office and a repair and stock room are maintained, and 
at the latter a atock of repair parte, gasoline, oil and water 
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PILOT WANTED 

FOR FINGER LAKES AIR PORT 

This field was recently constructed 
upon civic interest and consists of one new 
five ’plane hangar and separate service 
building — Field tile drained — Dimensions 
about 3,000 Ft. by 2,600 Ft. — Located 
at City limits of Geneva-on-Seneca Lake 
on main Buffalo, New York and Boston 
highway and at intersection of one other 
important route — Concession rights very 
valuable. 

This field to be leased on no profit 
basis, only monthly payment of reason- 
able ground rent to land owners required. 

Pilots applying must have good moral 
character — Business ability — Long flying 
experience. 

All applications pending approval 

Address:— HAROLD NESTER 
435 EXCHANGE STREET GENEVA, N. Y. 


AIRMEN and AIRCRAFT 

An Introduction to Aeronautics 

By Henry H. Arnold, Major, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army 

Just published — the living, throbbing epic of 
man’s conquest of the air to date, told by a 
pioneer air pilot. Scientifically accurate — 
in everyday language. 

Types of aircraft and why they fly — 
their commercial and military future. How 
airmen are made — synopsis of the complete 
courses of the Army and Navy flying 
schools. 

The book you want in this age of air 
“flivvers,” polar flights and ocean airways, 
to view the illimitable opportunities of the 
future. . . $3.50 

A volume of the Ronald Aeronautic Library 

GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 WEST S7TH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 




DURAL 

PONTOONS 


have demonstrated their 
sea worthiness 

and 

sturdiness 

in the severe tests of the Fokker Universal 
sea plane. Your planes equipped with 
Hamilton Duralumin Pontoons will pay 
for themselves in a very short time by 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
offered in this profitable field. 

Deliveries in rotation orders received. 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. OO. 

60 KEEFE AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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tan be obtained at all times from the pilot in charge. The M**************************************** 
prevailing wind is from the Southwest. 


Charles F. Dycer, Dyocr Aircraft Corp., is tiie owner, oper- 
ator and manager. The pilots are: Charles F. Dycer, Ed- 
ward A. Dycer, Roy Payne, and Clarence Bragunier. Four 
mechanics comprise the balance of the force. The equipment 
consists of one Junkers, two JN'4-D's, one JI Standard, one 
Dycer specinl-lmilt 0X5 and one special-built Wright Whirl- 
wind job. 

The activities of the organisation operating from the Dycer 
Airport are general commercial living, advertising, photog- 
raphy. Hying instruction, construction and repair, and the 
purchase and sale of planes and parts. Charles F. Dycer 

fully described in the Feb. 7 issue of Aviation-. 

During 1925 the Dycer Airport carried 4,200 passengers, 
making 3,594 (lights and flying a distance of 54.750 miles. 


^UNITED STATES AIR E ORCESr 


AIRPLANES 

MOTORS SUPPLIES 

FLYING BOATS 



Air Corps Maneuvers in Texas 

Combined maneuvers of the troops of the Second Division, 
stationed at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., and Air Corps units 
from all over the l.'n.tcd Slates, under the command of Major 
Gen. Ernest Iliads, Eighth Cui |>- Area Commander, will be 
held in I he vicinity of San Antonio, Tc.v, from Mav II to 
May 21. The Second Division, commanded by Major Gen 
William D. Coi ner, and made up of approximately 5,500 
officers anil enlisted personnel, constitutes the only regular 
Army division in the United .Stall-?, all of nhr.se units are 
garrisoned at ti..- same post. Tic An Corps forces, to he 
commanded by Bug. Gen. James E. Fcchcl, will be comprised 
of approximately one hundred enplanes, -he Imges* mmilier 
of planes ever assembled hi this country for maneuvers 
^ From -fie time the five score aircraft leave their respective 

the end of the month, 475,000 an miles ml. have' bee.-, cleaved 
by their propellers. Incidentally, residents of more than 
twenty states will have lmd an opportunity to sec the na- 
tion's war-birds eu route to and from their trnining grounds. 

There will be two phases of the maneuvers. The first phase 
wilMuvolve the participation of all ground and air forces 

and the conduct of operations of large units in pursuance 
of the general plan of the Commanding General. In the 
second phase, a part of the air units will operate in the at- 
tack of the ground troops and positions, special attention 
being given to the conduct of such attacks and the counter 
measures taken by ground and air forces. 

With reference to the participation of the Air Corps, F. 
Ti-ubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War for Aviation, 
made the following statement: “These maneuvers have four 
distinct purposes so far as the Air Corps is concerned. First, 
to give staff officers opportunity to handle air units com- 
posed of all types of combat planes, second, to enable the 
personnel of one air unit class to study the effectiveness of 
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EDO DURALUMIN PONTOONS 

EDO AIRCRAFT CORP. 

COLLEGE POINT. L. I.. N. Y. 



SWALLOW 

WACO 

EAGLEROCK 

HESS 


RYAN 

TRAVEL AIR 

AIR-KING 

J-l STD 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 



What Do You 
About Airplanes ? 


A FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 
guide them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made — and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 
THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Today the American School of Avialion ofieia you 
theae long year* of experience and knowledge, which coal 


American School of Aviation 

Dipl 8273 


3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRIVATE OPERATORS made the dis- 
covery that airplanes engineered to meet the 
exacting requirements of the POST OFFICE 
DEP’T. were more economical to keep up 
and operate than many so called, “Commercial 

Considering that the initial cost was no higher, 
it was well worth their time investigating the 
superiority of RYAN M-l. 



©OOl^IAR 

Everything in Rubber for 
the Airplane 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 


PERR Y-AUSTEN 

Acetate HODFC Clear 

Nitrate D V_/ F LiJ Pigmented 

Another Wonderful CURTISS Plane 

The 0.1. “Falcon” Observation 

with Ihc lasting Dope 
furnished by 

Perry-Austen Mfg. Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Contractors to United States Government 
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“L’AfillONAUTIQUE” 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

Gauthier-Yillars et Cie, 

55, quai des Grands- Augustins (6°) 
Paris 


Henri Bouche 

editor 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
FOR V. S. A 

1 year — 160 francs 


Instantaneous 

Results 

'T'HE Embry-Riddle Company, Inc. of 
Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, distributors 
of Waco Airplanes for Ohio and Kentucky, 
in a letter of February II, tell of the quick 
result they secured from a classified ad 
in AVIATION: 


"Two days after the ad appeared, and 
before we saw the print ourselves, two 

“We had already asked that the ad be 
run two times, bnt this was not necessary 
at all. 

"The demand for used Wacos it large; 

toch* instantaneous results.” 

Results have made AVIATION the best 
medium for buying, selling or exchanging 
anything in the air line. 


other types, third, to test the adequacy of bombing and at- 
tack formations by having them attacked, by pursuit forma- 
tions, and, fourth, to give air and ground forces an oppor- 
tunity to study their respective methods of operation. 

“Another important object is to ascertain how well several 
groups of planes can carry out cross-country flights ranging 
from 1,500 to 2,100 miles on pre-arranged timetables. The 
movements as planned run on express schedule with but 
narrow margins for possible unfavorable weather and other 
obstacles. In war, such obstacles would be disregarded, but 
in maneuvers, the program will not permit practices that 
unduly endanger lives or property. For this reason, the 
proposed time schedule will be delayed if weather conditions 
should prove unfavorable.” 

Plans for the Air Corps concentration, prepared under the 
supervision of Major Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air 
Corps, call foi participation of thirty pursuit planes, twenty 
attack planes, twenty bombing planes, thirteen observation 
planes and twelve army air transports. In addition, there 
will be four staff planes and a transport for the use of Brig. 
Gen. James E. Fechet, who wi.i command the air units, and 
his staff. 

Stops will be made on the southward flight by various 
plane formations at Washington, (Bolling Field) ; New Or- 
leans, Macon; Montgomery; Galveston (Fort Crockett) ; Ran- 
toul, (Chanute Field); Fort Bragg, (Pope Field); Musko- 
gee; Belleville, 111., (Scott Field); Atlanta; Columbus, Ga., 
(Fort Benning) ; Uniontown, Pa., (Burgess Field); Dallas; 
Little Rock ; Fort Leavenworth ; Fort Sill (Post Field) ; 
Fort Riley, Kansas (Marshall Field) ; Fairfield, Ohio, 
(Wright Field). 

Prior to the San Antonio maneuvers, groups of air forces 
will stage flying exhibitions at the four service schools at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and Fort Benning, Georgia, for the benefit of officers 
attending these schools. 

Following is the schedule for the various formation groups : 

Eight bombardment planes will leave Langley Field, Vn., 
May 1 and proceed to Kelly Field by way of Burgess, Wright 
and Scott Fields, Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Sill, a distance of 2,095 miles. These planes will remain at 
Fort Riley three days, Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill two 
days and Wright and Scott Fields, one day. 

Eight other bombing planes will leave Langley on May 6 
and go to Kelly Field, by way of Fort Bragg, Atlanta, Macon, 
Maxwell Field, New Orleans and Fort Crockett, a distance 
of 1.905 miles. Overnight stops will be made at Maxwell 
Field and Fort Crockett. 

Four bombing planes will leave Langley Field on May 2 
for Kelly Field by way of Pope Field, Fort Benning, Max- 
well Field, New Orleans and Fort Crockett, a distance of 
1,570 miles. They will remain at Fort Benning three days, 
at Fort Crockett, two days and overnight at Maxwell Field. 

These bombardment units will be escorted by three trans- 
port planes. 

The Pursuit group, stationed at Selfridge Field, Mich., will 
be divided into three units to be routed as follows: 

Four pursuit planes and one transport to leave May 1 for 
Kelly Field by way of Washington, Pope Field, Fort Ben- 
ning, New Orleans and Fort Crockett, a distance of 2,100 
miles. These planes will spend three days at both Fort Ben- 
ning and Fort Crockett and stay overnight at Bolling Field. 

Eight pursuit planes and one transport will leave on May 3 
for Kelly Field by way of Chanute Field, Fort Riley, Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Sill. Three days will be spent at 
Fort Riley and two days each at Fort Leavenworth and 
Fort Sill. 

Eighteen pursuit planes and three transports will leave 
Selfridge Field on May 8 for Kelly Field by way of Scott 
Field and Little Rock, a distance of 1,230 miles. Overnight 
stop will bo made at Little Rock. 

Twelve attack planes and two transports will leave Fort- 
Crockett on May 2 for Kelly Field by way of New Orleans, 
Fort Benning, New Orleans and Fort Crockett, a total dis- 
tance of 1,675 miles. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 
of Bristol, Pa. 

has officially been changed to 


fciar.YilTJLI 

KEYSTONE 


gFOR . A .^TRAVEL:- 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


We could make cheaper air- 
planes, but they would not be 



Travel Airs. 

PETREI — An ideal commercial 3-passenger biplane: useful 
load 1200 pounds. 


We could charge more for 

PUFFER— The premier commercial collon dueling airplane. 


T ravel Airs, but that would not 

PELICAN — 5-purposc convertible training plane. 


make them better. 

14 passenger plane: payload 4500 pounds. 
PEGASUS— Fast single engined light bombardment plane. 
PIRATE— Twin engined light bombing or transport plane. 
CYCLOPS— The largest single engined bomber in America. 


Ask for catalog show- 
ing the various models. 
It’s yours for the asking. 

Sec further announcements for other lupcs non. under development 


TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO., INC. 

KEYSTONE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 

DOPE 


If You Live In 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL SCHEME 


ILLINOIS or IOWA 

YET PRODUCED. 


YOUR 

TI-TWO 


WACO 

RF.GISTKRKD TRADE MARK 


Will be ready soon. We will try to have one or two of oacb 
of the Model 9’s and Model 10's on the floor at all times and 
if you cannot visit oor field to see them, we will call on you. 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


MIDWEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 




Keeping Abreast 


STREAMLINED METAL 

of aeronautical activities is possible only by reading 


SKIIS 

AVIATION 


Patents Applied for 

Ready for Delivery 



for Planes Up to 3300 Pounds 

each week. Yearly subscription rates: United States 
$4; Canada $5; Foreign $6. 


SEVERSKY AERO CORP. 

AVIATION 



250 W 57TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


7 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Eight of the twenty attack planes at Fort Crockett and one 
transport are to leave on May 3 for Kelly Field by way of 
Dallas, Muskogee, Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Sill, a total of 1,570 miles. Three days will be spent at Fort 
Riley and two each at Fort Sill and Fort Leavenworth. 

Four observation planes and one transport will leave Fort 
Riley on May 6 and proceed to Kelly Field by way of Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Sill, a distance of 845 miles. They 
will spend two days at both Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill. 

The planes to take Brig. Gen. Fechet and his staff to the 
various school demonstrations and thence to Kelly Field will 
leave Bolling Field on May 2 by way of Burgess, Wright and 
Scott Fields, Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill, 
a distance of 1,955 miles. Three days will be spent at Fort 
Riley, two days at Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill with over- 
night stop at Wright Field. 

In addition to these, nine planes of the 12th Observation 
Squadron, stationed at San Antonio, will participate in the 
maneuvers. 

Completion of Carriers Postponed 

The date of the completion of the new aircraft carriers 
Lexington and Saratoga have been postponed. The Navy 
Department now announces the probable date of completion 
of the Lexington, building at Quincy, Mass., as Nov. 1 and 
the Saratoga, building at Camden, N. J., is now listed for 
completion on Oct. 1. On March 1 the Lexington was esti- 
mated to be 90.4 per cent completed and the Saratoga 94.8 
per cent completed. 

Army Air Orders 

Capt. Floyd E. Galloway, Air Corps, Langley Field, to 
Chanutc Field. 

First Lieut. Nicoll F. Galbraith, Air Corps, (Field Art.) 
relieved from detail in Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston, and 
is assigned to 1st Field Art., Fort Sill. 

Sec. Lieut. Richard H. Bridgman, Air Corps (Cavalry) re- 
lieved from detail in Air Corps, Foil Sam Houston, and is 
assigned to the 4th Cavalry, Fort Meade 

Master Serg. John H. McCabe, Air Corps, will be placed 
on the retired list at Clover Field. 

Col. Chalmers G. Hall, Air Corps, is placed on the detached 
officers’ list, upon Ins arrival at Washington Barracks, D. C. 

Major George E. Lovell, jr.. Air Corps, Bolling Field, to 
Rome, Italy, for duty as assistant military, attache. 

First Lieut. Glenn Virgil Conrad, Air Corps Res., Wash- 
ington, D. C., to active duty Langley Field, reverting to in- 
active status May 31. 

First Lieut. Earle Roberts Strong, Air Corps Res., Wash- 
ington, D. C., to active duty in the office of the Assistant 
Sec. of War, reverting to inactive status March 20. 

First Lieut. Earle H. Tonkin, Air Corps, McCook Field, to 
March Field, Riverside, Cal. 

Major Martin F. Scanlon, Air Corps, relieved from present 
assignment and duty as assistant military attache, Rome, 
Italy, will return to the United States and proceed to Lang- 
ley Field. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut. Earl C. Peterson det. Nav. Air Sta., Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., to USS Marblehead. 

Lieut. Scott E. Peck det. USS Relief, to Nav. Air Sta., 
Lakehurst. 

Lieut. Lester G. Bock det. USS James K. Paulding, to 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut Dixie Kiefer det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, to Naval 

Chief Corp. Frederick A. Johnson det. Nav. Air Sta., Hamp- 
ton Roads, to USS Saratoga. 

Pay Clerk Fred. Robinson det Nav. Air Sta., Pearl Har- 
bor, to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. Emanuel C. Beck det. VO Squad. Three (USS 
Milwaukee), Aircf. Squad., Battle Fleet, to Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola. 

Lieut, (jg) Wm. D. Johnson, jr., det VO Squad. Three 
(Marblehead) Aircraft Squad., Sotg. Fleet, to Nav. Air Sta., 
Pearl Hnrbor. 



Welcome 

Manufacturers! 

We want to take 
this opportunity to 
welcome you into 
the fastest growing 
industry in history. 

Commercial aviation 
will grotv to huge 
proportions by co- 
operation of all inter- 

You will help us 
and we will help 
you to make America 
airminded. 

With a smile 
J. Don Alexander 
President. 



Southern Tea:.— Marion 1 


>n Aircraft Corp., 223 Piorco Bldg., 
<— Bo'nnott Eaglerock Salts Co., 223 W. 
St- Kansas City, Mo. 
nest Airplane Sales Corp.. Britton, Okla. 
astikn Eaglorook Airways, 312 Columbia 
lunun S . , HaiKP U o' B Boa e 420. San Antonio, Texas 
—Aero Corporation of California, Western Are. at 
104th St, Los Angeles 
17. Washington and 17. Orepon— Story Eaglorock Sales Co., 
tyuommo and Montana — Wyoming Airways, Casper, Wyoming 
S. Dakota" tc N. Dakota— Rapid Airlines, ^Inc., 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg., 

- muTSnT Orleans 
West Virginia and Eastern Obio— Lyle E. ScoU, 328 2nd St., 
ntah Nevada S. Idaho— Rocky Mountain Airways. S L. C„ Utah 
UieeMppi Tri-Statee Airways— Bry Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, 
Northern Cdl/omla-Leste^limkin, Porterrille, California 

PRICE $2473 DENVER 

Eaglerocks may be purchased 
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In the Service of 1. S. k. 

They think nothing about il now. Those men 
of the Army Air Service. They step easily 
into iheir "IRVIN" harness before going up. 
And then os they sit comfortably with the 
“pack" attached, they forget il enlirely. Yel 


And i' 


of " 


confident 


e with the 


Irving Air Chute Co., Inc. R *••. 
523 Main Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CakU AJdresis "Irving. Bat 



TO MAKE AMERICA 
FIRST IN THE AIR 

IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 

National Aeronautic Association 

In this effort it merits and invites 
YOUR cooperation and support 
Regular Membership $5.00 per Year 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
1623 H. Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 
That You Miss 


menl which you could hove used 
ivilioa flier, AVIATION i. an 

I ling, because in each weekly issue 
important. Tt" is "nEWs" XT” 


AVIATION 


IRELAND AIRCRAFT, INC. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

as agents for 

WACO Airplanes 


The popular Model Nine now $2050. 
The de Luxe Model Ten at $2385, 
F.O.B. Troy, Ohio. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION CO. 


MULTNOMAH SITKA SPRUCE 

“Is the wood” BECAUSE “Its best by test” 
For airplane construction 


innufacti 
kiln drie 


nailer 


to Covi 


a the 




ontrolled kilns, 
and length of stock wanted. 

MULTNOMAH LUMBER AND BOX CO. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

A Dependable Spruce Service lor 42 Years 


NITRATE DOPE 


NEW 

; RODUCTION 


IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

33S8 AVONDALE AVE. - CHICAGO. Ill 
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® Where to Fly® 

ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. IFInler Flgtnp fiutnecfion. 
save 'inouey 0 '^"" 7 *LA \V R E^N CE ° ^ Pl *°* 'kANSAS *° 

0 H st Jk RorTE N stH00L 0F AVIAT| 0^ h . D1EQ0 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY. Headquarters Ar- 
graphy end edvertieing. Flying school $250. tor course. No 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO.. INC. New Englanda 
P 0U C 805 Main Bt.. IlA»rroED*CoKK. 

MASSACII USRTTS SCHOOL or FLY! NO 

BOSTON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


the South. Our aim end endeavor ie. EVERY STUDENT AN 
EXPERT COMMERCIAL PILOT. Prirea reaeonahle. 8ond 
lor literature. ^ q ^ __ A. B. Me MULLEN COMPANY 

^ ^ NILES AIRWAYS SCHOOL OF AVIATION ^ 
NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN 

WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 
BOISE. IDAHO 

CoatPLlTE Pltino iNeTBOCTiOMa AND Qbodnd Oocaai 
Learn to Fly at Hlith Altitude — then you can fly any place 

MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 
OviBCAIUt-aa AVIATION SCUUOL 

P lease forward in/omelloiv on practical oommarttal attain.* 

ILLINOIS Onhi SO mdet u«l ol VlHcaoo 

EAOLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION. 

Learn to Fly at our up-to-date ecbool at eery reaaenable pricee 
Complete ground and air couree. Come anytime. ^Ideal^accommo 

COMPLETE FLYING COURSE, IS HOURS. $200. ^ 

operate Richards Field Storagt end Service. Died by Army^eod 

BENNETT EAGLEROCK SALES COMPANY 
223 WggT 12 th SruaiT, Kanhab City. Mo. 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH. ILLINOIS. 

Complete flying instruction and ground courue. Largu uefe^flald 

MISSOURI 

__ ^ BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION^ 


MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Relee *15.00 P» r boor 

ia peraonal and no rharge for ground ?ihool or learning le taxi 
Write LEE R. BRIGGS. MswriliH. Mo., for further parliewlare. 

CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE! 

und Prurtieu of At fl08 ^mpjoyment !lr ‘ rTlre 

ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY. Inc. 

Oldtti ruronaulte eetabHehnunt In V. S. 

Xirplnnc Suppliea Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicege 

MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying 
Write "^or fulfponteulilu 00 MARSHf^. , L. r *M U ISSOIJR < l! 10 *"**' 


jbf./AD/.v^YACKRY’S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD 

0 8 Air Mail end Civilian. You fan only learn from one who 
ability YacglT Aiucaarr OturaNT. Foreet Parh. Illinois 

MISSOURI 

LEARN TO FLY 1 ONLY SIOO Oor instructor! of long ei 
perienre, our modern Ireioing eirplenra. end the beet flyinr 
field in the Middle West make na the beet equipped ecbool lo 

PoiTKUrtULD Fltino School. Riehurde Field. Eaoaae City, Mo 

ILLINOIS Campbell Dc Schepper Airplane Co.. Inc. 

3IO XT ANA ■ ■ ■ IDAHO ■ ■ ■ W YOU IXO 

Monlane Air Service Company, Inc. WACO DEALERS 

ILLINOIS PaLWaukee Airport « Service Stetion. Die 
teihu/ore of new Swallow Airplanee. The Field with New 
Equipment. Chiruco'a new end moat modern airport, fonr-wuy 
room near field Imealed on Milwaukee Ave at Palatine ^RoaA 
pilots. Pal-Waukec Airport. P. 0. Addreee Mount Proa pool. Ill 

WHERE to FLY 

CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PACE 
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Y OUR card, in this directory, serves to 
keep your flying service continuously 
before the readers of AVIATION at trifling 
cost. Write for Rates 

AVIATION 

250 West 57th Street, New York City 


THE AEROPLANE 

Published IVeekh > 

175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I., ENGLAND 

CHARLES GREY, Editor 

.RiiLcmntinn Rates for U.S.A.. One Year - $8.50 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


From the many letters that AVIATION has re- 
ceived from some of the Aerial Service operators 
who were sent the bulletin of The Guggenheim 
Fund on this branch of aeronautics, it is clear that 
the terms that were given to this most important 
.field in these columns two years a^o have become 
a part of every airman’s common terms. For 
many years, particularly after the war. there had 
been a very great confusion concerning the em- 
ployment of aircraft for air transport and other 
uses. Usually, both were grouped under the 
general term, commercial aviation. This gave an 
incorrect impression concerning American aviation. 
Those who did not discriminate compared 
European air transport progress with what they 
called our commercial aviation. The conclusions 
jhat the public drew were not only incorrect as 
to the commercial nature of aviation abroad, but 
it accepted as a fact the reports of uninformed 
returned travellers that we lagged sadly behind 
Europe in the commercial development of the uses 
of aircraft, which is of course false. In order 
to clear up these misleading uses of terms, AVIA- 
TION has given to the various uses of aircraft 
definite names and it is gratifying to note that they 
are being adopted generally and helping to clear 
Up a condition that has been misunderstood. 


Perhaps another repetition of the terms will 
be helpful as there are so many new readers of 
Aviation who may be unacquainted with the 
earlier statements. In the first place, we have 
used the word civil to apply to aviation activities 
that are subsidised directly by the governments 
abroad. This includes every air line that is criss- 
crossing Europe and gradually extending to all 
parts of the world. It also includes certain other 
activities like the V.ght aeroplane clubs in England 
that are directly encouraged by the government. 
We use commercial aviation to include all those 
activities which rely on private capital for their 
existence and have as an ultimate purpose the earn- 
ing of profits for their stock holders, and which re- 
ceive no revenue from the government in the foim 
of direct subsidy. This general class should be 
divided into two classes that have become so dis- 
similar that they are now divided into groups that 
do not overlap in any way : the air transport com- 
panies and the aerial service operators. The 
former have had practically all the publicity and 
in the minds of the public represent all the aircraft 
activities that have considerable earning power. 


As is well known to the readers of Aviation, 
it is the latter group that this paper has been en- 
couraging with all the means at its disposal. The 
publication last year of the records made by the 
■pilots that have become fixed base operators 
created so much interest and surprise that little 
more has had to be done since to establish them 
as an important factor in world aeronautics. 
Everyone — the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics and finally President Coolidge now give 
to the aerial service operators the credit of making 
America first in the air and keeping it there. The 
old impression that we were far behind Europe in 
(lying has been changed to the accepted belief that 
we lead the world in miles flown and will soon, 
we hope, lake the lead in the air routes operated. 


By the time this is read, the bids for the 
Chicago-New York section of the Air Mail route 
will have been received by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the greatest interest will be aroused 
over the award to the successful bidder. It is 
too early to discuss the ramifications of the bidding 
for the transcontinental route, but it is timely to 
remark that this bidding has brought out certain 
entirely new viewpoints that are bound to have a 
most important effect on the air mail lines in the 
future. If the hopes of the Post Office Depart- 
ment are realized and the growth of air mail 
reaches the general percentages expected, some of 
the lines will become very profitable within a very 
short time. The news of the growth of the volume 
of mail carried on one or two of the air mail lines 
where a real service is rendered to the terminal 
cities is so astonishing as to make a reality of the 
hope that the day of air transport on a profit mak- 
ing basis has arrived. On the other hand, if some 
of the gloomy predictions of some of the air line 
operators are true, we may be entering into a 
period of hopeless competitive bidding that has 
done so much to make the Army and Navy con- 
tractual relations with the aircraft industry a most 
precarious business. Notwithstanding the infor- 
mation that may become immediately available to 
the public, the real test will not be made until this 
Fall when the whole of the air mail is carried by 
contract rather than by the government itself. 
Then, and then only, will the real result of the 
Kelly Bill be known. During this period of 

preparation it, perhaps, will be better to hold 
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Aircraft Service Directory 

WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES K 


Air Distance Recorder 


FOR SAIF Used Jennie, and Canucks $400.00 to 
r UK 3ALt S500 00 New S|aniIard jr| le>8 mo _ 

tors, fuselages uncovered $550.00 5 place Hisso Standards 
$1000.00 to $1250.00. Will accept order and 10 % deposit 
on any of above ships and store free of charge unlil July 
1st.. 1927. Your deposit money fully covered by insurance. 


HISSO MOTORS & PARTS 

Wholesale and Retail 

Jennies, Hisso Jennies, Standards, Canucks 


ENGINEERS • CONTRACTORS 

L1GH TER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 

^ metalclad airships 

— MOORING TOWERS 


The Aircraft Service Directory 


Brings You Into W ec/f/j) 
Contact IVilh 


The Entire Aeronautical Industry 


Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 

GEO. A. WIES. INC. 

Hangar 192 Laden A vena. 

Curtiss Field Miatola. New York 


| SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

j Made to Aircraft Specification 10225-D 
i Warehouse stock also mill shipment. 


Become a member 
of America’s fast- 
est growing Air 
Society. 

The American Social 
Si. FIFTH AVENUE 


Join the ASPA 
and wear the 
silver wings shown 


Meyrowitz LUXOR GOGGLES 


1 BRAND NEW S.V.A. f°r !red 1 wi * ■ ”*" s ? n 


Price only $1100.00. and n BARGAIN at that. 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO., FOREST PARK, ILL. 


New 

— LIBERTY MOTORS - 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St., New York. 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 

THE G & 0 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


ATTENTION AVIATORS 

Graphite exhaust valve guides threaded into OX and 
OXX cylinders. Valve seats milled true. Prices and 
descriptive literature upon request. 

ILLINOIS FLYING COMPANY 
507 Locust Street, Sterling, Illinois 
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\ Aircraft Service Directory 

| WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES * 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 
AlkPLASB^ SUPPLY^ B 

E dI'yOOr'r 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD. * VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stoc^ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. DmSffSloM. 


LIBERTY 12 

MOTORS and PARTS 

THE VIMALERT COMPANY, LTD. 

807 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


ONE DOLLAR 


rent *Ata' n * ^Th r«o 
WALLACE AE 


We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 
Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON. OHIO 


Place Your Product Before 
the Industry by Advertising in 
The Directory 


KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Waco Distributors 

Berling Booster parts $8.00, sent prepaid for 
cash with order. Battery and Coil Booster to 
take place of hand magneto for starting $6.00. 

HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 



Ailvnii!'!' Aircraft Co 

CilildEq[)r) BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE CIVINC 
lS5ii(7 EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
’ MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL. AIRPLANES 

Amjrijan SnSwy . for U.o*^romotT 

■SSZ? HARTZELL WALNUT JPROPELLER CO. 



era&aF 

SEND 

ONE DOLLAR 

d^rechoru whidT^ndL'r* lo’rigV't've mSa””' fTm Eke 
a kite. }S/i" span. 8" chord. 30" length over all. weight 5 

““miller, PALMER CO., Dubuque, Iowa 

Inc 


oi a So 

Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronantict 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 



SS?iS?* chiicl"!: :::::::: 


When 

BUYING 

SELLING 

EXCHANGING 

Try 

The Aircraft Service Directory 

and 

The Classified Section 

of 

AVIATION 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE : Custom built three passenger twin float mon- 
oplane. Steel fuselage dural floats, Anzani motored. Will 
also transfer ten year profitable concession. Fine ship and 
exceptional business opportunity. Box 573 Aviation. 


WANTED: Sub-dealers for Rochester, N. Y., and all of 
Connecticut to represent well known Western airplane. Only 
reliable persons need apply. Unusually good opportunity for 
right persons. Box 574 Aviation. 


Experienced pilots, mechanics, airplane builders, and some 
young men who have had experience about airplanes, who de- 
sire employment in aircraft industry. Send twenty cents for 
application blank and information. Box 571 Aviation. 


Air Corps Advanced Flying School graduate (March 1926) 
who is experienced in aircraft engines, wishes position involv- 
ing some flying. Has 380 hours on all types. Box 572 Avia- 


FOR SALE: Curtiss D12, 450 lip. motor. Weighs 650 
lb., heavily geared throughout. First class condition guaran- 
teed. Pep up your new H-boat. $1250. Box 3608, Miami, 
Florida. 


FOR SALE: Curtiss Seagull, Loening air Yacht and Lib- 
erty motors. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: K-6 motor, A1 condition, completely over- 
hauled, with new C6 camshafts and bearings, Bosch magneto, 
propeller hub, etc. Price $500. George Scliaaf, 1 Annadale 
Road, Green Ridge, Staten Island, N. Y. 


THOMAS MORSE OX5, great performer, condition ex- 
cellent, bargain. J. A. Ridgway, 3315 1st Ave. S.. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


NEW 16 foot Margaret III type speedboat hull, varnished, 
brass rudder and strut combined, also Chevrolet motor. This 
will be a fine racing job for one who wishes an inexpensive 
boat which will give plenty of speed. Will sell for $600. 
Box 579, .Aviation. 


WANTED : Waco or Standard, OXX6 or Hisso 150. No 
reasonable offer refused for 39B fuselage, landing gear and 
pontoon. R. Turley, 47 Clark St., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE : Two 0X5 motors, both in first class condition, 
Government overhauled, one without magneto and carburetor. 
Price $225 and $185. Box 580 Aviation. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: Curtiss Jenny like new, no 
patches, motor in perfect condition, will demonstrate. R. S. 
Campbell, Jefferson Theatre, St. Augustine, Fla. 


FOR SALE: Real bargain, aerial camera, Eastman L con- 
verted oblique, 10 inch lens, $130. 4 plate magazines for 
mapping L camera, $30. Box 581 Aviation. 


LOOK: OX5 valve guides replaced with screwed in guides 
and reseated like new, exhaust or intake, at prices below cost 
of used cylinder. Fred Macliesncy, commercial flyer and 
instructor, 110 Lyle Street, Kcwanee, 111. 


BARGAIN: Unassembled Neiuport 2-3 soater, dual, new 
Le Rhone motor. Apply, Ward, Rolls-Royce, Long Island 
City or 862 Union St., Brooklyn. 


AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 

A Compendium of the Results of Four Years’ 
Study b}> Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Aircraft Industry 

Sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
October, 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safely Code covers 
GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 
in the Design. Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft, Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories, Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


It includes 


SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Fifty-tuio Pages - Well Indexed 


AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 


SINGLE COPIES $1.50 

A year’s subscription to AVIATION (52 issues, 
$4.00) and a copy of the Safety Code for $5.00. 

GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Use the Coupon 


Gardner Publishing Co. 
225 Fourth Ave., 

New York. 


□ 

□ 


Enter my subscription to AVIATION 
and mail me a copy of the AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 
lars to cover is enclosed. 

Mail to address below — copy or copies 
of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE, AT $1.50 each, for which I 
enclose $ 

(Name) 

(Address) 
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443,250 

copies of 

AVIATION 

WERE DISTRIBUTED DURING 1926 

This distribution is many thousands in excess of the 
combined yearly distribution of all the other American 
aircraft publications. 

AVIATION carried during 1926 more paid advertis- 
ing than any three other American aircraft publications 
combined. 

Advertisers select AVIATION because it is preferred 
by aircraft manufacturing executives, engineers, com- 
mercial operators and pilots, and Government air officers. 

This preference is logical because AVIATION best 
represents their interests and point of view, and is the only 
American aircraft publication which comes to them 
weekly 



NEW YORK 



Eclipse Series 7 Hand and 
Electric Inertia Starter. 
For all types of engines up to 
2500 cubic inch displacement 


ECLIPSE 

AVIATION ENGINE STARTERS 

Hand 

Electric and Hand 
Hand Inertia 

Electric and Hand Inertia 



FOR ALL SIZES OF ENGINES 

A complete line of aviation starters for all requirements — backed 
by ten years’ experience in aviation starter design and production. J~ 

ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 

HOBOKEN PLANT 

Elmira, New York HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY Walkerville, Ontario 



